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i ms the Psalms that Monarch hoary sang in honour of the 


Uitevature. 


For the “ Albien.” 


Réné, King of Proven 
Called upon his 


N 
THE KING OF THE TROUBADOURS. ba hog 
litt) e 


many, each to sing a lay: 


“Bong is but Prayer set to mesic, therefore pray for me, dear | Yo wself: pa 


nds— 


nur 
Not because my waning power scarce beyond these walls dab 
extends, the in the world. 
— rary with my poor dominion, taketh flight the modest good 
oar 
Which enabled me to welcome Art’s dear children round | masses of giant rocks, 


indeed, the \vhole is ba @ fringe of sunlit woods, the 

ee, iil pe owed arivatus o sataouing caaoatie or two, and a few 
other “sights.” : - noes ap oad you onc Killar- 

; = t by a three ho ve on the mail car. 

Then, in tur their reboc sweeping, minstrel after minstrel] 857-0 Touch 1A ent day. Neverinles the wate 


Till, with wailing and with weeping, all the sa¢idened echoes 
Tang, 

Rang a quire of lamenting the ion of that band, 

Thenceforth Selon as butterfi wt vw arspreted assail the 


land. 
When the last his virelay ended, sobs sighed chorus in the 
As the King, with arms extended, waved a blessing over all. 


a ry his visage, ’mid its silvery locks, with inspiration’s 

ight. 

As he grasped his crusty rebec, woke to life its every wire 

TA he none Sag out Vike aparka when yields the angered 

Sparks that set his aged voice ablaze, until it towered high 

As A. - whose folded pinions never more shall cleave 
e sky. 


“ We have all been too long dreaming; from our dreams we 
now awake, 
Sorrow teaches us God’s meaning ; thankfully the lesson take. 
Man was not made for inaction midat tige dalliances of life, 
—s labour for His glory who hath !ed him thréugh its 
strife. 
He decrees that you shall sing your way through castle, 
dorp, and mart, 
Leaving me to spend my lonely days in culture of our Art; 
For, though Charles the Bold and Louis have despoiled 
the monarch’s throne, \ 
This poor viol which they scorned to seize is still the 
minstrel’s own, q 
And may prove a seeptre that shall ‘wield a more enduring 


wa 
Than his relgn which, like a bird of ‘passage, vanished in a 
ay. 


“ What - semen of the glory of King David’s crown and 
swor 


Are not Orpheus, Anacreon, and the Sightless Bard of Troy 
As immortal as Achilles who made war his only joy? « 

‘When the eagle drops a feather, ’tis divided, and one end 
Is the Hero’s plume—a bow that needs Dlysses’ arm to 


bend; 
While the other is the Poet’s pen, to ages handing down 
Valiant deeds embalmed by measure in the amber of re- 
nown. 


be * om, forth and preach the Gospel of the Lyre in every 


an 
Softening -. with its sweet teachings by the voice and by 
e han 

Let each one, in his vocation, found a “kingdom of his own 
In the People’s hearts, which—not his court—sustain a 

pine ae a ise of if h d of all that bh 
praise of Him who made yo wu, and o t he 
hath made ; _— 
Sing pe charms of woman; sing the te rrors of the warrior’s 
e, 


bi 
Till the silken thread of song shall gro: w into a golden chain, | 8°" 


Leading men up to the gates of death as in a wedding train, 
And I hear rude Northern wanderers troll, before my gate, 


the lays 
ar by Réné and his Troueéres in 1 heir young and happy 
ays.” 


Like the leaves that skirt the fo: ‘when they droop with 
April’s rain me J 


Hung the minstrels’ tearful ids ¥ th intoned 
we | eyeli vhen the king 


Like those leaves, when clouds disp erse before the charge 
of Heaven’s 
thesunshine¢ f the king’s undaunted 


when he felt his sceptre glide away, ~% clear as crystal, and dances all the summer long to the tune 


marine parade, no Villas, not even the mail-car—only the 
bosthaven, a few fist, \ing-bo 


glass when were i, luck, or merely lit their pipes when 
they were lad The lon,¥ summer’s day heard no babbling 
over its bright waters; yet: 


the thundering surf on the beach. Ballybluff, like all things 

wit? Ballybludt fashion iat 

“= gown the wep sun within cloud of fleecy| summer's day—to go out of nights (the darker, and the mur- 
Ww 


revel amid these aforesaid caves, flashing torches (to seaward 
may be sure) and r » bal 6 and packages up the nar- 
ole Sin bal which, sloped to the beach. 


With. chaunt in which @ jubilee gleamed through deep 


chords of ; ' 
th With Couls cheered by lhis ‘berilacih, they left him one so 
one, 


Then, 
And, at even, in his banquet hall King Réné sat alone. 


pm = eteeraapmrng Trouvéres left their crownless 
Full 


Who shall say how many a lay of church and feast and 
*yondance and song 

“Is.an echo of the voices of that poor disbanded throng ? 

As Ising I hear them ringing through the caverns of the 


E 
E 
i 
z 
: 
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8. W. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MAID. 


A SENSATION TALE, IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER L.—BALLYBLUFF. 


fo Irish tourist considers he has Property “done” the 
d without a flying visit to Ballybl t is a pretty little 
on the west coast. .There are two hotels, a 

tin e, anumber of detached villas, and the prettiest 
boat-haven where the great Atlantic comes 

‘ warm Zephyrs, and the babbling of a hundred tourists like 
matresfamilie, lovers, sweethearts, 

serymaids, and whole swarms of children ; who sniff it, 
ble in it, bathe in it, read’ books over it, wallow in it—and 
all unanimously of opinion that “it has done them all 
On each side of the boat-haven 
bold headlands, and curiously-shaped 
and splendid coast scenery. And, 


ats, and a very so-so public house 
fact,a mere Irish “ shebeen,” where the fishermen had a 


I will not vouch that its lon 
winter’s nights were uninte trupted save by the shrill blast and 


angi: \g fashions; and it was then the 
fashion—instead uf thus dawdling out the long 


kier, and the more tempestuous’, the night, the better), and to 


foam-flaked 

be sure, it was notexagtly the’ quality” which took pa 
there sports, but the aforesaid fish ermen themselves. dow. 
beit, in the turning wheel of fort4me, even “the quality 
themselves soon came to take their s hare in these midnight 
revels—not, indeed, the part of the fis bermen (as they called 
themselves, and which I hope my reader ¥ will be polite enough 
to consider them), but rather the part of ‘hose bales and pack- 
ages; only, instead of being “ entered in wards” (in seafaring 
parlance) they mere “cleared out.” In fast, to come to the 
point at once, it was toward the close of the very short, and 
happily still more partial, “rising” of 1848, gonamonly called 
—and which, to avoid the naming of names, we may here call 
—the Cabbage Garden Rebellion; and all those who felt 
themselves “ compromised” were hastening out of the country 
in the best manner they could. And my friends, the fisher- 
men—to whom all was fish which came to their nets—found 
it just then more profitable to smuggle owt rebels than to 
smuggle én free tobacco, and other articles of contraband of a 
still more deadly nature, which need not here be named. 
At such a period, and on a very particularly dark and 
stormy night, a travel-stained outside car made its ‘way to the 
door of the solitary public-house we have just mentioned, and 
deposited thereat two equally travel-stained bundles, or heaps 
of clothing. As soon as the animated centres of these heaps 
had divested themselves of all outward encumbrance—for no 
concealment was attempted—they disclosed to view 3 some- 
what tall and pompous gentleman, and a very short and good- 
humoured-looking little gentleman; both being somewhat 
beyond the prime of life. 
ith equal alacrity, our two travellers entered the o 
doorway, and advanced into the centre of the barroom. Ob- 
sequiousness is altogether a modern innovation in Ballybluff 
a might say, one of to-day. Even at the very recent jteriod 
of our narrative, travellers for the most part waited on tuem- 
selves, and @ new arrival was contemplated with apathy, if 
not with absolute suspicion. Above all, it was highly ton- 
trary to Ballybluff etiquette to ask any questions,—stran,ters 
beingg at liberty to make any voluntary statements they chote ; 
equal liberty being reserved, on the part of the aborigines, to 
believe, or disbelieve, such statements, as the circumstances 
ight be. On the present occasion, my worthy host of the 
“ Fisherman’s Arms” continued to smoke his pipe with the 
same placidity as if his ears had been impervious to the rat- 
tle of the approaching car, or his eyes blind to the entrance of 
our two travellers, to the non-appearance of boots, waiter, 
and the smiling chamber-maid, the best excuse that can be 
offered for them is that they had no existence in Ballybluff at 
the period of our narrative. 

“Is Mr. Frank Dawson still here?” said the tall pompous 
tleman. Though attempting no concealment of his per- 
son, he had previously ascertained, by a cautious glance around 
the room, that Mr. —mine aforesaid host of the “ Fisher- 
man’s Arms”—was the only occupant of the bar; and, not- 
withstanding the discovery, he spoke with somewhat bated 
breath. 


sant of the fact that Mr. Frank Dawson was, at the present— 
and had been any time these ten days—a partaker of his hos- 
pitality,—the unusually tempestuous weather rendering it 
impossible for any. vessel to lie off the coast sufficiently near 
for communication with the shore. However, Mr. Patrick 
Doolan, in common with all the inhabitants of Ballybluff, aad 
on ee gy caution, His only 





on the present occasion was a stare—a placid, not a 
bend on tanelane stare, at his interrogator and his travelling 
























hondred times have holy chimes rung in the | 
morn. 


Mine host of the “ Fisherman’s Arms” was perfectly cogni- | f 
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VALS us 4 
le * ~ 
— =—— 
When he ceased, a8 
-woke the air 


urmur wind-swept pines, their vojees companion—a stare which civilly intimated,“ I expect yOKta 


resent 
agent. -But Mr. Doolan 
mancuvres, to confound 


” ‘On this head he 
had no misgivings. Yet there was still room for hesitation. 
Sir Charles was a Member of Parliament—notoriously a sup- 
aw wit estrone diopleasers the pant which hia sophew haa 

ew re part whic nephew hi 
taken in the unhappy movement. It was not atvall pro- 
bable that he would go to the length of giving him into the 





hands of justice; but the meeting was likely to be an an 
one, and young Dawson might possibly wish to avoid it. Be- 
sides, there was the that he, Mr. Patrick Doolan, 


would stand confessed % a harbourer of rebels. On’ the 
ed scarcely to warrant any distinct and 
utterance from him, and mine host compromised 

the matter by merely nodding his head. 
“Then my nephew—the young gentleman is here ?” said Sir 


Mr, Doolan nodded his head again—this time somewhat 

more confidently. It was a by ay ie sensible nod. . It said 

ly enough:—* You see the difficulty of all uur positions 

this matter; I am willing to take the assumed presence of 

the young gentleman on this part of the coast as the basis of 
any negotiation you may wish to enter upon.” 

After this, the tall, pompous gentleman and the short, good- 
humoured-looking gentleman retired to a little distance from 
the bar, and consulted. between themselves for a few moments. 
Then the short -humoured-looking gentleman again 
advanced, and ad mine host of the “Fisherman’s 


8! 

“ The facts of the matter are these. Sir Charles, in passing 
through Dublin on his way to London, learned that his nephew 
was down here endeavouring to get on board some American 
vessel, and that the police were on his track. In fact, we 
cannot be more than a few hours in advance of them. Of 
course, Sir Charles does not wish to be keen in the matter, 
and therefore our delay here must be very short—in fact, 
limited to afew minutes. Now, can you let us speak a word 
to the young gentleman?” 

Mine host of the “ Fisherman’s Arms” reflected a moment,— 
said he’d “see,”—and, finally, retired slowly from the bar. 
After a few moments he n returned, and requested the 

emen to “ step this way.” 

“This way” led to an inner and smaller room—evidently 
constructed for the purpose of concealment; in which, after 


g | our travellers had taken their seats, Mr. Doolan, who had pre- 


agrved a rigid silence, closed the door, and prudently retired. 
In a few moments, however, the door was again opened, and 
a slight, delicate young man, looking on the present occasion 
somewhat sheepish, made his appearance. 

“Now, sir,” said the tall pompous gentleman, who scarcely 
waited for the door to be closed again, ‘‘so you are not con- 
tent with ruining your prospects, bringing discredit on your 
University, and ting your family; but you have not 
even the to get yourself out of the country! It 


gpbeers, then, that. the hangman must complete the family 


“Nay, uncle,” said the young man, as he uneasily lvosened 
his necktie, “you must blame the eloments for this mishap. 
We have been burning blue lights the whole week; but no 
vessel can stand off the coast while this gale continues. ._To 
pet to sea now would be too severe a test of that immunity 
~ m drowning which you have just so kindly attributed 

me. ’ 

“There, Jackson! I told you so; the same flippant, reck- 
less idiot. We are only losing our time, and compromising 
ourselves. 1am ready toreturn. As for this young gentle- 
man, he has only to choose between a watery graye and a 
felon’s ; and, for the honour of the family, I sincerely hope the 
Atlantic may have his preference.” 

“ Nay, Sir Charles,” said the short, good-humoured-looking 
gentleman, “it is not quite so bad asthat. Mr. Frank is very 
young, acd is known to be somewhat, wild; there cannot be 
much difficulty in showing the Goveriment that this indiscre- 
tion has proceeded more from youthful spirits on his part 
than from any feelings of disatl ection. I declare, under all 
the circumstances of the case, I should rather run my chance 
with the Irish Administration, with the aid of your deservedly 
great influence, than trust to the Atlantic with such a gale as 
that sweeping over it.” And, as he spoke, the storm without 
rattled loudly at the doors and windows of the “ Fisherman’s 
Arms,” and ,the dull thuoder of the surf on the beach was 
heard even amid the fury of the blast. “Come, Sir Charles; 
preven p3 it is a first offence, and not likely to be re- 
peate a 

“A first offence! God bless me, Jackson! are you forget- 
ting the frequent complaints of his tutor, his rustication last 
summer, his dis; ful rows with the police and the College 
officials? His incendiary ballads are sung through every lane 
and alley in Dublin. Here isan eloquent production of his 
pen, which I picked up in George-street, evidently alluding to 
me as the Castle Hack, the Government Call-boy, with other 
complimentary, and, doubtless, poetic epithets, You contess 
you wrote this, sir ?” 

Both the tall, pompous gentleman and the short, good- 
humoured-looking gentleman turned their glances for a mo- 
ment on the youthful culprit. But for a certain twinkle in 
the eye, that beardless face and mildly deprecating look gave 
little indications of the fires of poetry and patriotism which 


were sup to burn within. 
“ Nay, Sir Charles,” said the gentleman addressed as Jack- 
son, “ ali these indiscretions will more fully bear out my view 


of the case, that this last freak is ofa piece with—with his 
otter follies, and not to be attributed to any political motives. 
Is\t not 80, Mr. Frank? I may pass Sir Charles your pledge 
tha: you will commence a new life ?” 

“ ! he’s very likely to do so; but I fear it must be a 
new world.” 

“Qh, uncle! on honour. Get me out of this scrape, and I 
a — my studies inreal earnest. I mean to go in fora 

O) t 


“ Which of course the Senior Board will hasten to confer 
on an alumnus who has brought their University so creditably 
before the Government!” 

“ Wal, well,” said the short, good-humoured-looking gentle- 
man, “\et us come to business. You, Sir Charles, haye pro- 
mised to do what you can with the Government at head- 


uarters. 
"You and my sister extracted such a promise from me; I 
half regret now I gaveit, However, I feel pretty certain that 
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any influence I may possess will be unavailing ; the case is too | However, the storm without, the near penance of 8 Jomeney 


Of course the post of honour is accorded by Mr. Adams to 

through it, and the admitted goodness of beverage, were | the eventful history of the 1st Royals. Te tee a definite bis- 

at the present time, when the country is so|not without their seductive eloquence. Indeed, I am not extending to an earlier date than that of any other regi- 

unsettled. But after a short period, when the Government | aware how often Mr. Doolan reappeared—in the same discreet | ment, and in addition can fairly claim to inherit the traditions 

come to ascertain of what an extremely limited nature was | silence—with a fresh tray each time. And, when Mr. Jackson | of more than one body of men which had centuries before 
the late movement, and how little danger there was to gener- | made his way to the e outside car provided for his use, it | rendered Scotch gallantry proverbial throughout Continental 
al stability, I pate that the ministry will be quite satisfi- | was with a somewhat unsteady gait he did so.” Europe. Close upon a thousand years ago the Carlovingian 
ed with making examples of the merering-leaders. The chief| “Driver!” said Mr. Jackson, as they had accomplished some | monarchs had a Scotch body-guard, in the Crusades Louis 
elutghes antl Unst snore favotrable ime artiven® |" Btop'thoess our honour, it? aa'eele' iran hil!” | orien anended by, 100 Sootch guards, and in the diteenth 

to’ 5 onour, is an’ lo i 

sBat tf he can't put to eva, he must be a webs | p the car, your go wn century upwards ot 7,000 Scotch served under the Dauphin of 














: : ly, Instantly. D've lost—bito’paper. Ve’impor- | France inst the English, and to them was _prinei: en- 
row meres the ween es on pond yee soe under mg a ® must 4 J Ngee * , trasted p ay oetoond of fl the country against the English. They 
pt o- oe . atagPl age eet detach back, your honour! Sure, the young jintleman gave | were nearly annihilated by the Duke of Bedford in 1 


423, but 
me a note for you. But I wasn’t to hand it to you till we got | they had gained a reputation for valour which rendered a 
Dublin, that all the old women who hawked or sang ballads | into Mallow.” Scotch contingent an object of most eager contention by every 
had been taken up on suspicion : it being currently reported— | “Driver! I insist. Give me letter—instantly.” And Mr. | belligerent in Europe. ‘They never again fought in such force 
witb what truth I cannot say—that my nephew was accustom- | Jackson seized hold of the frieze coat of his Jehu. in a French field, though the Scotch body-guard was always 
ed on occasions, to add the attractions of his own voice to the} The man, with some iving, felt in his pockets for the | kept up; but in 1590 a body of Scots served egret the 
effusions ofhis muse. Atall events, he is now precluded from | jetter, and, slowly drawing it forth, at length, with every ap-| League under Henri Quatre. In the early part of the next 
wang heen. when it might possibly be of some service,” | pearance of hesitation, handed it across the car. Having per-| century the actual nucleus of the 1st Royals assumed definite 
recited his own poetry, sir; and doubtless many | formed which action, he, however, instantly frustrated any | form. A large body of Scotch troops were attracted by the 
of his lines had a political tendency. Besides, uncle—not on | consequences like!y to result from it by lashing his horse into | fame of Gustavus Aéctyhes, and fought against Russia and 
occasions : only one occasion, when the public were exceed- | 4 furious gallop in the direction of Mallow—taking care, at the | Poland during ten or more years. They were joined in 1625 
ingly anxious to learu the probable effects of your Bill against | same time, to clutch Mr. Jackson firmly by the collar, who, 
Sunday Labour. I flattered myself that my efforts were not 
entirely 


saerwiee' wodia b apt Soeteet , by a troop of Scots who had been fighting in Germany under 
i) stood takin, 
table {0 youreslt for you sang recollect thas erwise, Wo’ ave n high danger o' g leave of | their Colonel, Sir John Hepburn, and for another ten years 


y 
ot his seat in the sudden acceleration of movement. The rain | these gallant free companions marched well-nigh throughout, 
you Pooeht 8 copy of my verses at the corner of Crampton- hed now ceased 2 and 8 folie za at the clouds ones. the Europe, from the Elbe to the Danube, always fi ting and 
at moon Iq m ma ve the co * ele- | always getting in the way of the hardest blows. In the 
“ Bedad you did, Sir Charles, ” said the short, good-humour- | ments. valent aniorn the ton 4 of the Duke of Saxe Weimar, and 
ed-looking gentleman, “for I was with you at the time.’ Ire-| “Driver!” said Mr. Jackson. served the cumpaign of that year in conjunction with their 
collect you excused the outlay on the score of charity; and} “What’sup now? Shure we'll be in Mallow in a. few | compatriots in the French service. In 1686 Sir John Hepburn 
pon my life, I was tempted to give anextra penny myself. At| minutes; and then you can read it be the light of an ili gant | was killed, and was succeeded by Colonel James Hepburn, 
any rate it's a pity the police got wind of it, for the disguise | turf fire, and a smoking tumbler of punch.” whose place on his meeting with the same fate was filled by 
was perfect, and would come mighty handy now. “Driver! I insist. Stopthecar featantly ; or—or I'll fling| Lord James Douglas. For the next twenty years Le Regi- 
It was some moments before any of the party could | myself off.” ment Douglas, then 8,000 strong, remained faithful to French 
—— oe his risible muscles to resume the conyersa-| Fling away,” said the man, who, however, tightened his| allegiance, though the majority of French mercenaries had 
tion ; ge meanwhile, the door was partly opened, and | grasp of Mr. Jackson’s collar. gone over to Spain, and in 1661, at the request of Charles IL., 
the round <i face of Mr. Doolan inserted itself through |” Mr, Jackson gazed for a moment on the full moon; turned| they came to England, and obtained rank as the 1st Royal 
the aperture. pocomyd from habitual discretion, or in rebuke | with renewed but still unavailing vigour to the characters of | Scotch Regiment in the English Army. After serving for 
of such be creeps me mirth, mine host of the “ Fisherman’s| the document in his hand, which, in the imperfect light, the|several years in Ireland and sutsequently again with the 
pe neither wipes his conversation to, nor looked bese rapid motion of the car, and, possibly, other impedimerits to | French in Holland, it was finally incorporated in the English 
cularly at, any one of his assembled guests. He merely | visual clearness, appeared en in a gare of leapfrog | service in time to take a prominent part in the battle of Sedge- 
made general statement, which the four walls, the fireplace, | across the plain of the paper; and finally bent his glances on| moor. In 1689 the Royals were despatched to Holland, in 
“> ie ae chairs might egawe have aninterestin. | the driver in a manner which was doubtless intended to be | 1692 they fought splendidly at Steenkirk under a Douglas, 
ie —s - Key in pe the police was seen in Fees eevere, but which an habitually droll countenance, and an ac- | who lost his life in recovering a captured regimental colour. 
v ge ye himself of which information, Mr. Doolan. | cidental hiccup, changed into an expression of comic per- | They fought again at Landen, and took the leading part in the 
with equal discretion, left the chairs and table to arrange it | plexity, And so, with the packed masses of cloud hurrying greatest triumph that had attended the English arms for more 
ba te mh and closed the door after him. over their heads, and the road appearimg to fly under their | thantwo centuries—the storming of Namur. Even the cold- 
Moy * ee? aged Charles. feet—with a jolt, and a bump, and a crash, now and then, | blooded William of Orange was moved to enthusiasm. Lay- 
oun a ~ twenty miles from here,” replied Mr. Jackson. | which threatened to part Mr. Jackson and his custodian, they | ing his hand on the shoulder of the Elector of Bavaria, he ex- 
r We will never come on to-night. at length arrived in the town Of Mallow, and pulled up at the | claimed, “Look! look at my brave English!” At Schellen- 
mee apes te certain of that. At all events, I cannot run | « Saracen’s Head.” berg, Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet, the Royals were 
» a being Yon here, or of eiege to our host's places! Well, your honour,” said the driver, as he found Mr. Jack- | always in the thick of the ‘fray. Culloden, Corsica, Toulon, 
concealment, You, Jackson, can follow more leisurely, if | son under the light of a street-I'ump in deep perusal of the let- | the conquest of Canada, the capture of the Spanish West 
a think you can come to any arrangement with this un-| ter, « will I ordher a fire in the, parlour, and the materials?” | Indies, were all shared in by one or more battalions of the 
py te man. sot have promised, I will exert what} “rh? Letmesee. Go’blesr;me! Letmesee. Whisky-push. | Royals. In the present century a glorious compeign in Egypt 
aoeee. pone at head-quarters; but, if he is apprehended | Ver bad habit. Whisky g‘sod, though—only ’xeuse. Yes, | whence the sphinx that figures in the colours of the Royals 
for ine Do ee Se wd ae pee a on oo. ron ced tell them J,’d like a drop of something warm. | —the capture of the Danish West Inilies, Corunna, the entire 
I ask is ory pve ene ite iat pants econ And by-the- ani suppose you have no objection yourself?” Peninsular war, the American war, Quatre Bras, Waterloo, 


zs 


_-—s————— he Mahratta war, the Canadian rebellion, and the Crimea 
by, Jackson, this excursion left me no time to spare in ‘6 . “ : > ’ 
Dalia; here are gotie commissions Lady Dawson has given FAMOUS REGIMENTS Che history of the rd. Btls A teistaty tee Sansostenbie. 
me to execute; | dare say you know more about them than OF THE M Y.” i i i 
Tan.. hove xe come garden-encéa, cdsesle of besmets, tnt BRITISH AR The regiment traces its origin to the English troops employed 


” Mr. Davenport Ad-ams (author of a volume, called as in the | under the Earl of Leicester, Sir Philip Sidney, and others in 
a ox things Ss Be pr da young lady. above heading) has done for the army, and done well, what |the Low Countries during the reign of Elizabeth, and Mr. 
young lady! .. ~| has long since and ‘n many different forms been done for the} Adams finds constant illustrations of his subject in the elo- 
“Yes; that 1 I P y 
€8; is, some respectable young person—that is, 1| navy of England. It is true that in the latter case the task is| quent pages of Mr. Lothrop Motley’s “ United Netherlands.” 
believe, jon roper phrase. The boys are getting a little un-| fr Tnore limited, in extent and less difficult of execution, | The field ot Zutphen was fought by the men to whom the 8rd 
manageable for Perkins. But you will find all necessary parti- | besides appealing directly to the prevailing national sentiment | Buffs are the unquestionable heirs. In 1665 the “ Holland 
culars here.” And Sir Charles, handing over a small slip of| of pride in the “ wooden walls”—now so completely things| Regiment” was recalled to England, and formally amalgama- 
Paper, and resuming his travelling costume, passed out of] of the past. /a ship in and out of commission scarcely out-|ted with the British infantry forces. For some time they 
the room, and wassoon heard driving from the door of the) jives a genere,tion, and her history is usually confined to that | were known as Prince George of Denmark’s Regiment, but 
ob mperry 8 Arms. » | Of a few gres,t naval engagements about the same time, or one | ultimately their’ buff waistcoats, breeches, and stockings 
esaid you might make any arrangements you saw fit,” | oy two celebrated single combats. The old tradition by which | obtained for them the name by which they now go, though 
said the young gentleman addressed as Mr. Frank, who had ship of the same name was alwayson the stocks directly | the uniform from which they derived it has long since been 
taken advantage of seeing Sir Charles to the door to speak @| sentence of dissolution was pronounced st any famous| abandoned. In the Peninsular war the Buffs gained their 
word in private to Mr. Doolan at the bar. Whatever might) seventy-fcur or frigate has been abandoned, and it is not most imperishable laurels. At Albuera the regiment lost no 
be the nature of this communication, at all events Mr. Doolan | sible now for the associations of our old Bellerophons, Are- | less than 644 officers and men, one of the regimental colours 
himself reappeared in a few moments, and, having deposited, | thysas, or Shannons to be revived in the shape of the mon-| was shot from the staff and the Ensign who bore it severely 
in the same discreet silence, a tray containing @ couple Of | strous masses of iron which now pass current for ships. The | wounded, but he tore off the flag and concealed it under his 
tumblers of smoking whisky-punch on the table, again retired. | o14 fighting seventy-fours may still exist for many years as| body until the fight was over. 
These were nbw communicating an agreeable odour through- | hlocksInips, or be cut down, Senxthened, and iron-plated,or| The 4th, or King’s Own, owe their embodiment to the cession 
out the room, as Mr. Frank Dawson took his seat opposite | he subjected to any of the operations in which the Admiralty | of Tangier to England in 1661, and the subsequent determina- 
the short, good-humoured-looking gentleman. “ It’s & pity | occasionally delights to spend enormous sums, with very dis-| tion of Charles II. to defend it from the desperate attacks of 
Sir Charles couldn’t join us; but it woulda’t be the thing,—| proportionate results, but all the associations of the English | the Moors. A regiment was levied for the purpose by the 
especially as fear we might not be able to vouch for the| navy are gone except those connected with the abstract quali- | Earl of Ossory, and in four months it sailed for Tangier. The 
legality of the liquor. . | ties of the English sailor. But it is very different with regard | fort was ultimately abandoned, and after fighting at Sedgemoor 
No,” said Mr. Jackson, whose wi e dwelt on the reeking | to the army. There are regiments now in the service which | the “ Tangiers” were unhappily compelled to undertake the 
mixture as if he himself had no very insurmountable scruples | under almost identically the same organization as at the pre- | inglorious duty of preserving order at the executions during 
on that head ; “ it wouldn’t be the thing. Yes, he certainly said | seri time have served for a couple of centuries in all parts of | the Bloody Assize. They took part in the battle of the Boyne, 
we might make any arrangement which gave a prospect Of | the globe. To do justice to the history of such a regiment re- | Jed by a son of old Duke Schomberg, but their veritable bap- 
success—if we could only think of one.” And—perhaps to/ qrires no little research and judicious compression, while the | ime de feu was not until Landen, when they made asullen and 
assist him—the short, good-humoured-looking gentleman | gifficulty of selection from the numerous corps of nearly ba-|Yesperate retreat in the face of Luxembourg’s triumphant 
took a gulp at the hot liquid, which caused his eyes to sparkle | },,nced claims to distinction must have been considerable. Mr.| hosts. At Namur, together with the Royals, they formed part 
with more than their usual brilliancy. Davenport Adams has only included nine in his present work, | of the storming force under “ Salamander” Cutts. Between 
And the whole of this coast will be unsafe in the morn-| ‘ang even with the most careful condensation the record of| 1733 and 1710 the 4th served, strangely enough, as marines, 
ing r . pat) ‘ their services extends over a closely printed volume of more | and took part in that capacity in the capture of Gibraltar in 
I fear 80; more’s the pity, if the inhabitants spend their!) than three hundred pages. There is scarcely a battalion in | the former year. At Falkirk Muir they and the Royals were 
time in the peaceful occupation of producing such liquor a8'| the British army whose history would not supply ample|the only troops that remained steadfast. We cannot follow 
this. There’s nothing like it about Castle Dawson. material for a brilliant romance of fact, but to the nine chosen|them through their subsequent campaigns. Perhaps their 
“ And ene friend of the family ? by Mr. Adams the distinction of being primi inter pares must | crowning glory was the storming of Badajoz, the marvellous 
Me, Mr. Frank! Iknew your father—a very worthy | at least be conceded. It is just over the two centuries since | description of which by Sir W. Napier is quoted by Mr. 
man. And though I never had the pleasure of meeting you| the nucleus was formed of “that great and renowned army | Adams. 
before, ended which has in the present century marched triumphant into} The histories of the 23rd Fusiliers, the 42nd Highlanders— 
You've heard of me,—nothing good, of course. Well,jsive| Madrid and Paris, Canton and Candahar.” The first corps|or Black Watch—are both given at full length, and the dash- 
me @ chanceof repairing it. Let me execute those com mis- | raised in England in accordance with our present system, and | ing 88th, the Connaught Rangers, famous for their extraordi- 
sion. in fact the first germ of an English standing army, was the | nary yy A of charge, are the last of the six foot _— 
yet Mr. Dawson! You surely would not venture near| Coldstream Guards, raised by General Monk at Coldstream | selected by Mr. Adams. The Scots’ Greys and the Enniskil- 
Dublin, where you are so well known !" on the Border. In the course of a few years, although Charles | lingers bring Mr. Adams’s volume toa close. The history of 
~ Limerick will do — as well; and they'll never} IJ, was compulsorily cautious in his steps towards the estab- | the former is perhaps more popularly known than that of any 
know the difflerence. You know there is Limerick lace; and| lishment of a standing army, several others were added, and | other English regiment. Although it was not until 1701 that 
I have no doubt there are Limerick bonnets. And Iimerick|by 1665 the British infantry consisted of four regiments | they were mounted onthe white horses from which they derived 
lasses are celebrated all the world over, Come, let‘me show | besides the Guards,—the 1st, Royals; the 2nd, Queen’s; the | their name, the troops of cavalry commanded by Claverhouse 
Castle Dawson my specimen of a Limerick lass,” 8rd, or Buffs ; and the 4th, or King’s Own. Before the close | and Dalziel in 1679 were the origin of the regiment. Their 
Whether it was that Mr. Jackson suddenly recolected that | of the century a grenadier company furnished with hand -| charge at Waterloo is one of the best known features of the 
the punch was very hot, or whether he caught ar:y peculiar| ades had been added to each regiment, bayonets had been battle, and celebrated for ever by the cry of Napoleon as he 
twinkle in Mr. Frank’s eye, certain it is that the half raised | introduced, several regiments of ers originally intended | saw them riding through the shattered masses of his last at- 
tumbler was again deposited on the table. to protect artill had been raised, and the principle of a| tack, “A présent c'est fini!’ The Enniskillingers raised by 
Eh? Gracious, Mr. Frank! But of course yoru’re joking ? standing army “of considerable numbers fairly established. | William LiL. in 1688 have a brilliant history on which to look 
Only he ou’re joking. Light horse were introduced in 1745, and lancers in the reign| back. They charged with the Greys at Waterloo, and forty 
id I startle you? Yes, yes; of course, a mere joke. | of George III. It is within the last few years, however, that | years after the two charged again together at Balaklava. 
But what an opportunity! Egad, they d never ti llow such a| the greatest changes have taken place in the British army,|' As we have said, Mr. Adams has done his work well, and 
scent. Rhea ha you see I was joking.” both in morale matériel. But the improvements of modern | deserves the thanks of the nation as well as those of the regi- 
Whether Mr. Jackson did not see, or whether he looked at | science in gunnery and the introduction of totally new systems | ments whose glorious achievements he has recorded in a con- 
Mr, Frank for the paspoes of seeing more clearly, at all| of musketry need not break off the power of associations, or | nected form. It is quite well that the English people should 
events, it was some time before he returned to his tumbler | destroy the memory of triumphs achieved under far different | be reminded that England, after all, is a military power of 
with anything like his former relish; and, even then, his eyes | conditions, and the advancement and elevation of the soldier | some slight weight, and that there have been days when we 
followed the movements of his young companion with some- himself only renders him more capable of becoming acquainted | have taken a very decided line in European politics without 
‘what of a fascination over the rim of the sma/king mixture. with and sppreciating the traditions of his corpe. . jearing so very much whether apy great Power 
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united under the British and distinct in- 
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po te to. daring snd good conifact in the field the regimental |the river, the horror of the wind is 
esprit de is a feeling which can always be a to/d 

wi perked Mr. Adams quotes incidentally from | comes when the river is full,—the 
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WHAT IS A CYCLONE? 


The English language does not contain a native word to old; are whirled round and uprooted, wit 
an 


express the more violent forms of wind. We have borrowed 


protect us or not. There is no doubt, too, up to the storm,” ana tho the 
nationa- sobs his mind gets gradualle wah 
settlement 


23 last of bears so yellow Ape, apeed of vight 

fresh colours to the 23rd, the peregreph w w with mud ata 
; t volume that we reproduce | volume of millions of tons per minute. As the wind struck 
— the village of Serampore, for instance, on its road to Calcutta, 

“Receive these colours; one, emphatically called the/ the river began to foam, to rise, to 
Queen’s,—let it be a pledge of yourJoyalty to your Sovereign, | was striking with hu 
country; the mo more * shore t. No’ vert 
your | wind tears at everything higher than a 
of your regiment. In| water strikes blows Tike therimnpact 

your greene ; ia look- | below the bank, and in an hour the road, solidified by the la- 
‘ought, bled, | bour of years till it is one mass of brick and concrete, is swept 
away to the sea, and the waves break solidly into a library 
twelve feet from the 
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angerous though less irritating eof waters. The cyclone 








t miles an hour, and in a 


ow, till in an hour it 

waves upon the Strand, usually ten 
g can stand the double action. The 
le of grass, the 
of a locomotive at 


d and am 


sixty-five from 
high-water mark. he cedars which surround the 
end of India p 


great 

remises, eighty feet high and seventy years 
every fibre twisted, 

the blast with one and the same impact levels the giant 


many since we became the t merchants of the | trees of Lord Wellesley’s Park, the only scene in India abso- 
Bast, but hurricane and tornado are SBpanis h, typhoon, we|lutely English. The native houses are of course alldown. In 
believe, Chinese, though dictionaries derive it from the Greek, | the instance we are speaking of eleven thousand persons were 
simoom Arabic, and cyclone pure Greek, with a conventional | roofless in half an hour, their houses, roofs, joists, beams, and 


meaning imposed upon it by science. Gale means anything, ac- 
condiag + in ne idea of the proper power of wind, blast 


doors bluwing about like straws, while that eternal maddening 
wind, which seems almost a personal foe, keeps sweeping on 


and squall imply limited duration, and whirlwind is restrict- | 28 if the destruction of a town were but an incident for which 


ed to the lesser forms of circular hurricane, the waterspouts 
of air. Storm is the only native word of any force, and an 
Englishman's idea of a storm does not tempt ‘him to sympath- 
ize greatly with the sufferers from its violence. Accustomed 
only to the winds of the north, which bring catarrh and con- 
sumption, but leave wooden houses standing for years, which 
seldom last many hours, and are never destructive except at 
sea,his power of imagining wind is limited, and he reads a 
story like that of the catastrophe at Calcutta with a feeling of 

ity in which there is just a trace of something like contempt. 

eople out there must be wary weak or arrangements very 
bad for a mere wind to work all that destruction, throw 
Lloyds into a panic, and impede the systole diastole of Her 
Majesty’s foreign mails. We question whether even after 
reading Lloyds’ report, and the much more graphic narrative 
which appeared in the Telegraph, the average reader quite 
understands that an Indian cycione isto Indians a catastrophe 
like an earthquake, an irresistible outburst of the destructive 
forces of nature before which man and man’s work are as 
powerless as before the breath of the Almighty, which can 
be encountered only by submission, or that resignation which 
while it lasts is so undistinguishable from paralysis. It has 
been the lot of the writer to live through two cyclones, only 
less violent than that of the 5th of October, and one consider- 
able earthquake, and on the whole he considers the earth- 
quake the friendlier manifestation of the two. It brings your 
house about your ears, and suggests that the protection of 
Heaven is suspended, but it gets itself done with, and the cy- 
clone does not. 

That, we take it, is the secret of the horror with which all 
men who have lived in Asia regard a genuine cyclone. The 
popular theory that such a storm occurs about once in ten 

ears is, we believe, a mistake founded on imperfect knowledge. 

t occurs every year just after the tropical rains, but fortunately 
for civilization its force is not spent twice on the same spot, 
except after intervals of years, sometimes of quarter-centuries. 
The park planted by Marquis Wellesley, for example, sixteen 
miles from Calcutta, though now destroyed, has survived the 
cyclones of seventy years, apparently though not really un- 
harmed. It is only when the destruction aifects Europeans 
that in Asia details are known, and a storm which destroys 
everything between the Mauritius and Africa, or submerges a 
vast rice district, may remain in Europe unreported. Once, 
however, in every ten years some city like Calcutta, which, 
though tropical in every attribute and circumstance is still 
not in the tropics, is included within the sweep of the broad 
band of wind which rushes, twisting itself in a spiral with 
twists a thousand miles long, from the north-east to the south- 
west, meeting fortunately nothing in its course from Bengal, 
till seven thousand miles away it brushes the white cloth off 
Table Mountain. Once in about a generation the same place 
finds itself near the centre of the current, and civilization 
realizes for an-instant how utterly feeble it is when nature 
chooses that barbarism shall reign. In Bengal there is 
always a slight but significant warning of such an occurrence 
being at hand. Naturesuddenly sinks to rest, the atmosphere 
glows with heat, every settlement seems surrounded with a 
wall of rose-coloured haze, the birds stop chirping, and the 
hum of insects, which over all Asiatic deltas is as permanent 
a sound as the low roar of London is in Cheapside, suddenly 
arrests itself, leaving on the ear a sort of pain of silence. A 
little white cloud comes up marching as if self driven in the 
very teeth of the breeze, a wall of dust is visible hundreds of 
feet high and as even to the eye as a canvass sail, and then 
the entecky watchers know that probably for twelve hours 
life and property are in the hands of God alone. Man and 
animals simply crouch, conscious for once that even courage 
has become worthless. Even in the plains, in stations where 
there is no water, such a wind is bad enough. The trees, as 
it rises higher and higher, bend and twist and groan till the 
roots yield to the tremendous strain, and they are not broken 
but flung out of their sockets as if the blast were wroth with 
their resistance, every roof with a pitch to it goes whirling 
through the air, the wooden shutters are blownin with reports 
like pistol shots, and exposed to the full fury of the tempest 
the iheapeee wait, half maddened with the roar of the 
typhoon, to see if masonry can hold out. There are few situa- 
tions on earth, not even waiting for the certainty of murder 
of which Government has forewarned you, equal to the strain 
such a wind produces on the mind. It is not the “storm,” 
the continuous volleys of bolts, rapid as the firing during an 
engagement which usually accompany a cyclone, and strike, 
or seem to strike, within a few feet of every house, it is the 
wind, the never ree rushing blast, strong as an avalanche, 
and, so to speak, studded every ten minutes with gusts which 
strike the walls like solid substances, which so wears out the 
nerves. Europeans feel as if they were battling with spirits, 
as if the slightest loss of their own hold over themselves, 
the slightest intermission in the strain of mental resistance— 
mental, for there is little to do—would destroy them. 
Many actually lose their tempers, clench teeth and fists as 
if they were being exposed to human violence, and indeed 
there is a sort of living malignity in the blast. They are 
swimming against a flood, and as it recedes they remain as 
rostrate as if the wave had been a reality, utterly worn out, 
rdly able to use the little judgment fatigue has left. The 
natives give way first. ‘In the office,” writes a friend to 


it could not wait. A few minutes later it struck Calcutta six- 
teen miles away, and then the losses ceased to be individual. 
The great city itself consists, looking from the north, as the 
wind did, of a vast assemblage of huts, some 150,000 of them, 
wholly unsheltered, the nearest undulation being eighty miles 
away, fringed to the south-west with -windowed, colon- 
naded houses. Away went the huts of the natives and the 
verandah roofs of the Euro and portions of the roof of 
the cathedral, weighing scores of tons, followed, flying visibly, 
like condors with springs outsprerd, for yards over the plain. 
This building was designed with ecelesiastical disregard for all 
lapse of locale to be purely Gothic, and is bastard Gothic, 

t has in consequence a pitched roof, and of course in the first 
grand cyclone the structure showed how completely it felt 
itself out of place. In the river the ships were lying five tiers 
deep for a space of nearly three miles, every interstice being 
filled with native craft ti!l the water is not visible, and down 
on the crowd came the blast above and the Hooghly below, 
a, volume of yellow water a mile broad, fifty feet deep, racing 
at the speed of a fast horse, and accumulated’ just above the 


mill-stream. Half the ships were without moorings, but 
against the Hooghly when once up chain cables matter little. 


wrong Calcutta carelessness, furled sails, 
great steamer was thrown upon the bank. 


idea of the force exerted against the shipping. 


which the destruction of a cathedral is a 


effect of the inundation which must have rushed over the scat- 
tered villages to the south, or the losses below Saugor, which 
must have been close to the centre of the gale. For hours 
the wind, which while it blows absorbs all thought, continued 
battering the city, and when it lightened Calcutta looked as if 
it had just survived a bombardment. The destruction must 
be inconceivably great. There are some two millions of 
human beings living within five miles of Government House, 
—official estimates of Calcutta only include all within the 
“Marhatta ditch,” which is about as much Calcutta as the 
City is London,—and every soul among them must have many 


of being encamped 
with a serenity never felt in a coun 


lony Monument—the furrow mark 
ploughsharé of the Almighty.—Znglish paper, Nov. 12. 





Concluded from last week's “ Albion.” 


On January 3, 1631, the Queen went to visit the Queen- 
Mother, where she remained a long time; on her return her 
eyes were red and swollen. Her puerile plots to displace the 
powerful Minister had recoiled upon herself, and covered her 
with obloquy. She was favoured by being permitted to see 
La Chevreuse without restriction. Yet the Court remained a 
focus of intrigue, devoted to the evil excitements of petty 
plotting, scandal, and slander. Hostile parties rallied round 
Marie de Medici at the Luxembourg, Anne of Austria at the 
Louvre, Monsieur at the Hotel d’Orleans, or Richelieu at the 
Palais Cardinal. At length the King stirred himself. He 
arrested Queen Marie and exiled her from Paris and the Court, 
s0 long as the Cardinal retained power. The triumphant 
Richelieu outlawed all the followers of the Duc d’Orleans; 
and Marillac was deservedly sentenced to decapitation. Hav- 
ing thus punished his late opponents, exiled the Queen- 
Mother, and suspended a threatening scourge over the head 
of his Sovereign’s wife, Richelieu next offered admonition to 
his Royal master. Imbued with a thorough persuasion of his 
own administrative a and of the weakness of the King, 
he caused a series of maxims to be laid before Louis by the 
Capuchin Joseph, and a stringent series they were, prescribing 
the manuer in which he chose to wield the extraordinary 





ourselves, “ the natives were weeping like babies, sitting and 
rocking to their own sobs, a Portuguese alone standing fairly 


power he possessed, so that the audacit 
maxims 


wrung a grim smile from Louis self, He, how- 







































































} for example, was | his 
Re hs rushing down 


port by a sand-bank which acts like the dam of some enormous 


The whole mass began to drift, the native boats dropped under 
like walnut-shells, their crews dying in hundreds like water 
rats, the forest of masts, ropes, and in many instances, or we 
ve way like the 
forest on shore, and with every new heave of the river some 
Imagine a two- 


thousand-ton steamer loaded for departure, weig perhaps 
five thousand tons, hurled from the river up Wellington 
Street to Somerset House, and our readers may form some 


hey will not 
understand the scene if they do not add that the wind mad- 
dens them till they would scarcely look at the steamer as it 
Yet even this was not the strangest illustration of 
the power of the wind. It seems incredible, but it is before 
us in two independent records, that the blast tore bamboos 
frém their roots and carried them through the air, the feat to 
trifle. A cannon- 
ball would hardly dreak a bamboo, and it presents to a wind 
a surface hardly larger than a thick rope and as flexible 
asa hair. Two hundred and ten vessels are reported wrecked, 
the Europeans wish characteristic self-absorption not counting 
the native craft, which in the river and the canal would raise 
the number to thousands, and the loss of life is, we fear, not 
exaggerated in the French telegram. We know nothing as 
yet, be it remembered, of the destruction above the port, or the 


ever, carefully put by the paper in the presence of the wil 
Capuchin, and desired the reverend father to assure him 
that he had perfect faith in the fidelity, ability, and resource 
al; as, after his many great experiences, he 
might well have, without doing violence to the truth of 


‘Abaat this time Anne had a doczus penitentia, and had she 
joined her interests to Richelieu at this moment the aspect of 
her daily life would probably have been transformed from a 
lot of o ty and persecution to the most brilliant and 

werful position ever occupied by a Queen-Consort of France. 

e i ge sree had been more than once made to her by the 
Cardin . through Mesdames de Chevreuse and de Fargis. 
Often Richelieu was heard to lament the division subsisting 


speed | between himself and the Queen, and to laud rapturously her 


beauty, wit, and sagacity, while he pathetically deplored that 

these rare gifts should be employed in plots against the Gov- 

ernment, in upholding rebel vassals of the Crown, and, above 

all, in supporting M. de Orleans in his criminal attempts to 

inflict upon France the curse of civil war and foreign invasion. 

The hidden motives of this disloyalty and indifference to the 

interests and glory of her adopted country the Cardinal dis- 
cerned in the uncertainty of the King’s life, and in the hope 
which ever animated the childless Queen (La Chevreuse had 
spoilt her first attempt by romping her into a miscarriage) that 
on the death of Louis XIII. she might a second time ascend 
the throne as the consort of the brother and successor of her 
husband. Actuated by this selfish foresight, Anne, Richelieu 
averred, and with much apparent truth, sacrificed her conju- 
gal and queenly duty, and made no effort to conciliate her 
husband or to efface from his suspicious mind the impression 
cast thereon by the revelations consequent on the trial of 
Chalais. Nothing could be colderthan Louis was now daring 
the winter and the spring of 1631-2. The King avoided his 
wife in private, while in public ceremonious etiquette divided 
them. The King admired successively Mademoiselle de 
Hautefort and Mademoiselle La Fayette, but his admiration 
did not exceed the bounds of a Platonic attachment, which 
was something far more tepid than the honnéte gallanterie of 
his consort. A curious illustration of the light in which he 
regarded her attachments, as compared with his own, occurred 
when the Duke of Montmorency, at the instigation of Mon- 
sieur, rebelled, and when “the King,” says Anquetil, “ who 
was before disposed to show mercy to the Duke, became 
inflexibly resolved on his death, when he was informed by his 
Minister that a portrait had been taken from the person of the 
Duke, the original of which respect forbade him to name; but 
@ portrait, nevertheless, which deeply interested the King. 
‘The Duke thereupon perished on the scaffold, as a wholesome 
warning to the Duc de Bouillon, to Soissons, and other se- 
ditious subjects at large; but his death always caused Louis 
the greatest remorse, though it was no encouragement to 
mercy that Anne should intercede for him as she did. The 
King spoke royally as regards Montmorency. “ As a private 
individual, I would fain save M. de Montmorency; but L 
should not act as a King if I suffered my people to be invaded 
and myself to be defied by rebels. I may not exercise com- 
passion ; my duty is stern, but itisinexorable.” It isa curious 
circumstance that shortly before the King died he imagined 
that he beheld Montmorency’s spectre. 

We turn to Madame Chevreuse, who for some time be- 
fore this had been hoaxing Richelieu as to her devotion to 
him, while she had been concerned in a correspondence with 
Chateauneuf, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of France, in 
which she, then really the mistress of Chateauneuf, extracted 
from him the politicai secrets of the Cardinal and confined 
them to Anne of Austria. After his return to Paris Richelieu 
set himself to elucidate the mystery which tormented him, 
and bythe aid of his own trained spies to investigate more 
closely the life of Madame de Chevreuse; and thereby he dis- 
covered that Chateauneuf was in frequent correspondence 
with the exiJed rebels—with Monsicur and Queen Marie—all 
in defiance of his oath of fidelity to the King, and of the 
duties and responsibilities of his office. On the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1633, Chateauneuf accordingly was arrested, and his 
papers were seized, and proved a great prize to the Cardinal, 
wherein he could read the contempt with which Madame La 
Chevreuse regarded himself, and much which was of more im- 













portance tothe course of public transactions. The Queen was 
forbidden, therefore to correspond with La Chevreuse; but 
she received this prohibition with that icy composure which 
Louis himself said “ was almost & sure indication that the 
Queen intended to follow her own pleasure.” It was now 
her habit when in Paris to retire during a part of every day 
to the Val de Grace. In the oratory there stood the box which 
we have already mentioned in which Anne placed any corres- 
pondence she wished to despatch secretly,and in which she 
tound the letters sent to her 


privately under cover to the 


rupees to pay apart altogether from the commercial loss. 
Fortunately natives bear such losses with the calm phlegm of 
fatalists, and the Europeans never lose for an instant the sense 
Both classes will meet the catastrophe 
where the dread of po- 
verty is on men’s souls, and in a week the only traces of the 
storm will be the Cathedral trying in vain to look uglier than 
it was, and the broad belt of clearing visible from the Ochter- 
in the forest as by the 


MARRIED LIFE OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


Abbess, or that had been boldly left for her at the gate. From 
the Val de Grace Anne, therefore, communicated with the 
Duchesse de Chevreuse; and for some weeks they interchang- 
eda secret but active correspondence. Madame de Cheyreuse, 
furious against the Cardinal, was ready to sacrifice anything 
for vengeance. Correspondence at length failed to satisfy the 
Queen and her friend; they determined to meet in defiance 
of the Minister and his mandates, One day, therefore, Marie 
disguised herself in the coarse garb of a peasant woman, and 
stealing from her husband’s castle of Dampierre on foot,actual- 
ly arrived at the Val de Grace at vesper hour. Anne was in 
her oratory, and the two friends fell into each other’s arms 
to weep and lamezt their persecution, and to devise fresh 
snares to entrap their common enemy. This meeting occur- 
red twice, according to the statement which, at a subsequent 



















even of these 


period, the Queen was compelled to make on oath. Other 


chroniclers, however, relate that the clandestine interviews 
between Anne and her friend were frequent, and were for an 
interval enjoyed with impunity. This audacious defiance of 
his command, nevertheless, at length came to the knowledge 
of the Cardinal, and was by Lim communicated to the King. 


A few hours later Madame de Chevreuse was arrested and 


carried to a castle in the midst of a vast forest, and so vigi- 
lantly was the surveillance over her maintained there that for 
an interval the restless intrigante was thoroughly caged. 

The year 1637 was the period of Anne’s most flagrant trea- 
son against her husband’s realm. Europe during the year 
1637 continued to be convulsed with warfare. The invasion 
of Germany in 1630 by Gustavus Adolphus had moved every 
nation. Spain had thrown in her lot with the Emperor Fer- 
dinand IIL., while the Protestant Powers of Europe, allied with 
France, were soon arrayed against the orthodox and potent 
empires of Spain and Austria. France, moreover, had been at 
war with the Emperor and the King of Spain since the year 
1626 concerning the succession to the Duchy of Mantua. The 
incidents of this general State war had involved great vicissi- 
tudes for both parties, but the military events of 1635 were 
adverse for France; notwithstanding incredible efforts on the 

art of the Government, reverses met the allies everywhere. 
in 1636 Richelieu bimself was depressed in mind and body, 
when Spain invaded Picardy with a formidable army. Inthe 
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found himself foiled by the 
who counselled her brother to 


teps taken in consequence was a letire de 
~ Jorg by the King, decreeing the arrest.and transfer 
rte to the fortress of the Bastille. 
Anne had not the slightest suspicion of the 
her when La Porte was arrested. Madame de 


the Queen or the instant. How a letter of warning was con- 


veyed to her by a ruse of Mademoiselle La Ch 
the most vigilant eyes in tae Queen’s bedchamber, is a story 
which reads like a telling situation in a French drama. 
Anne had perused this letter in her oratory she fell back al- 
most senseless with alarm, and such surprising sickness 
overpowered her that for 40 hours not a morsel of food passed 
her lips. “Lost! lost!” she was overheard to murmur. La 
Porte knew enough, as she was aware, to authorize her own 
arrest,and she dreaded perpetual imprisonment for life in some 
fortress if this should occur. Driven frantic by terror and 
suspense on the Feast of the Assumption, she sent for Le 
Gras, her secretary, and for Caussin, the King’s Confessor, and 
‘with the sacred elements on her lips,she laid her hand on the 
altar and took oath that she had never held treasonable cor- 
respondence with any foreign potentate. She charged them 
to repeat what they had seen and heard to the King. This 
terrible act of perjury, says the writer, invalidates for ever any 
statement put forth by Her Majesty. Louis 1 had often- 
times said with truth, “ La Reine est fausse ; ellejest perfide et 
ingrate ;” and such perfidies as thts were his justification. It 
explains the neglect in which he suffered her to exist, though 
she wore the crown-matrimonial of France, and was the eldest 
sister of the most puissant monarch in Christendom. 

At a subsequent visit she received from Richelieu she was 
commencing to prevaricate, but Richelieu informed her that 
he knew all, and she then'confessed all to him ¥- peowne, 7 


tion. Her humiliation was, 
tested that she should feel everlasting obligation to the Cardi- 
nal if he would extricate her from her distressing dilemma. 
When the Cardinal repeated her admissions, the King sul- 
lenly demanded to peruse the confession in the Queen’s own 
handwriting before he accorded her any grace whatever. Ac- 
cordingly she was condemned to this unwelcome and degrud- 
ing task, and the document she drew up and signed is printed 
in one of these volumes. From that moment some of the 
chief evidence against her disappeared. There were no more 
letters to be found at Val de Grace; and the presumption is 
that Richelieu tolerated this suppression. Anne did, in fact, 
throw herself at his feet, and Richelieu—princely Richelieu— 
granted her his grace. Yet even then she dreaded that the 
torture would w from her faithful La Porte admissions 
which Richelieu might find it impossible to conceal from His 
Majesty. To avert this she contrived to communicate with 
La Porte under circumstances which read like a passage from 
Monte Ciiristo. ‘Phus; Mademoiselle de Hautefort in disguise 
ned access to another prisoner in the Bastille, the Chevalier 
e Jars, and interested him, though after great pressure, in 
accomplishing the desire of the Queen :— : me 
cr orte was @ prisoner aw secret, immured in one of the 
asigith Sungaas the Bastille. The Chevalier at length 
ascertained that the dm:geon of La Porte was under the tower 
in which he himself was imprisoned.. His room was at the 
top of the tower ; belowjwere two other cells, and in the one on 
the basement story, immediately over the den in which La 
Porte lay, was a certain Baron de Tenance, and one Réveillon, 
a servant of the unfortunate Marshal de Marillac. De Jars 
commenced operations by making @ hole in the floor of his 
room. When he had accomplished this undertaking, in the 
night, he was able to communicate with the inmates of the 
cell below, who were two poor clowns, imprisoned for sediti- 
ous conduct at Bordeaux. They agreed to helpin the design ; 
and during the subsequent night they, also, sueseeded ia pierc- 


ing their floor, and incommunicating with the prisoners be- 


2 Jars, on learning their success, and whothe prisoners 
ee a small tag ent of paper, on whieh he wrote 
_ his object, and implored eir aid in communicating with the 


r below. ‘They promised to serve him,’ 
Porte in his ‘mensbtrs, Pfor prisoners are inspired with the 
strongest kindness for each other. The said prisoners, there- 
fore, made a hole in the flooring of their room, under which 
‘was my dungeon, which hole they concealed during the day 
by putting over it the leg of their table. When they heard 
my soldier open the door of my dungeon to perform seme 
necessary service in the morning, knowing, therefore, that 
during that brief interval I was alone, they lowered to me the 
letter which they had received. The first leer which I got 
simply informed. me that a lady had been inquiries 
about me, who desired to know what questions had been put 
in Se gre and to give me some important infor- 
n, W should be imparted on recei assurance 
that this first letter had reached me safely. That I was to 
confide in the writer, who was a prisoner also, and the devot- 
ed servant of my mistress, and that he warned me to confide 
in no one, but to everybody in the Bastille except 
himself. I had, however,“neither > a nor ink to make reply ; 
besides, I suspected the writer. Two days after, when my 
soldier had left my cell on his accustomed errands, 1 saw an- 
other letter d to me, which 





lia} members of the Imperial 
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Queen had acknowledged, and 
it was requisite that I should confess at 
” This narrative, extraordinary as it 
by authentic evidence, besides being re- 
himself. The a were never discover- 
suffired no penalty for his chiv- 
The question which naturally occurs is 
probable that in the Bastille itself it was possible 
the space of four days for prisoners to perforate, unknown 
their gaolers, three floorinjss of one of the stro towers 
fortress, to communicate with each other through the 
te penetrate to a prisoner in a 
constantly guarded by a soldier, in 
in which he was left alone, and through an 
aperture in the roof of his dungeon, without attracting atten- 
tion or discovery,. The incident seems drawn from the 
of romance, instead of beiv.ga veritable episode of prison-life 
within that dreadful fortress. Anne’s secret, moreover, was 
known by De Jars, by the Bordeaux captives, by MM. de 
Tenance and de Révvilion, who all preserved s 
silence on the event. Tat the deed was accomplished there 
is no reason to doubt; but whether the prisoners deceived their 
Governor, M. de Tremblay, or his brother the wily Capuchin, 
or his Eminence the Carct as they fancied and believed, 
or that their purpose was connived at by these personages, 
is apoint which may be surmised, but never ascertained.” 

La Porte did not reciaive his information a day too early. 
After this he waé very firm under his various examinations, 
and so admirable did his constancy appear to Richelieu that 
he was heard to lament. that he possessed not so faithful a 
servant. 

We have not space to pursue any of these interesting details 
further. The flight of Madame de Chevreuse to Spain seems 
to have been arranged by Richelieu himself, who seems also 
to have behaved with grent magnanimity to his female ene- 
mies when they were one thoroughly humbled. Soon after 
this the reader will hear how the arm of St. Isidore and the 
prayers to other saints procured Anne renewed intimacy with 


romise and whe, was afterwards designated Louis XIV. 
ichelieu and Anne ‘were practically reconciled, and in 16389 
he stood in ne of both their Majesties, 


graces 

From the of the birth of the little Louis, whom the 
people surnamed “ Dieu-donné,” Anne ap to have relin- 
quished her corref,pondence with Spain and with other Princes 
inimical to Fra‘ace. The latter scenes of Richelieu’s great 
career were clor.ing in a kind of radiance, and he died in peace 
and honour, “ charming all hearts and winning all intellectual 
minds during the last fleeting moments of 

Fontenoy Ma‘reuil, one of the spectators of his last hours. The 
old elementa of the cabal were still 

Tealm, as Anne herself discovered afier Richelieu and her 
husband were no more; but a wiser and more subtle man 
than Cinq Mars would have avoided renewing the life and 
vitality of a combination which had always dissolved before 
the test of Richelieu’s genius. Cin had perished 
utterly before Richelieu passed away. On her dying bed even 
‘Marie de Medici forgave all her enemies, and Richelieu by 
name. The Papal nuncio who assisted her in that solemn 
hour asked her whether, asa supreme act of faith and humility, 
she would send a bracelet she then wore on her arm to the 
Cardinal. The dying Queen turned impatiently away—“ Ah 
eat trop !” ex she with energy, and spoke no more for 
several hours. When information of the death of the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu himself was brought to the King by De 
Noyers, Louis was sitting alone in his dreary chamber over- 
] the Seine. He heard the tidings in silence, but a 
pallor overspread his cheek. At length His Majesty observed, 
| while waving his hand in sign of dismissal to De Noyers— 
“ Vaeild wn grand politique mort.” It sounds to our ears rather 
eee and faithful a servant of tde 
' State. 





A CARRIAGE MUSEUM. 


* * Still, as the crops prosper and the corn grows lustily 

amid the spitting, drizzling, pouring waves of this other deluge, 
‘townspeople ought not to grumble too much. Only they 
‘must be pardoned insisting on some means of killing time, 
conpiering you cannot enjoy the country when the land has 
been converted into water, or, still more terrible, resolved into 
the dirty child of two clean elements—liquid mud—it is but 
: fair to demand some compensation or other at the hands of 
‘mature or art. Let’s go to the museums. What do you say 
to the carriage museum? Though you may know nothing of 
: cabs, and chariots, you may as well have a look at the 
Imperial collection of them. It is one of the unique features 
of St. Petersburg. 

The museum is situated in a new edifice in Great Stable- 
street, completed in 1861, and distinguished by a rather re- 
markable fagade. The lower parts are occupied by the tra- 
velling carriages of the Em r,the Empress, and some other 
y- In the upper story of the 
museum, properly speaking, your eye is dazzled with the 
golden’ magnificence of state carriages. There those of the 
olden time, as well as the triumphal cars used on the corona- 
tion, commemoration, and celebration days of the living dy- 
nasty, are exhibited. Not to gee of the bronze, the velvet, 
the silk, and the silver cloth, lavishly expended upon them, 
many are decorated with pictures by Watteau, Boucher, 
Gravelot, and other artists of note; and with that Asiatic 
sumptuousness peculiar to our grandees, the walls of a room 
whit:h in reality serves only the purposes of a shed are hung 
with the most costly Gobelins, representing biblical and other 
scenes, and imported at various ast and enormous expense. 
Not one room, however, there are six of them, besides the 
staircase, with silken pictures, smiling down upon the ad- 

Let us 


Visitor. 

be led by the catalogue. It opens 
rious DDT cot A aticar factory. 

in 721, it has never been excelled for the solidy and tasteful 
elegance of its productions. Year after year there are fifty 
new carTi of every size and quality turned out for the use 


with some cu- 
Established 


me for #0t| of the Imperial family and the Court; from 1,000 to 1,200 are 







































her husband and a successful confinement with that babe of 


fe,” says M. de 
throughout the| the 


or altered to the whim of the day; 100 sets 
or gevtierbaaer stg he yong % Ae 500 cobbled and reno vated, 
a Em- 


i 


many 

credit to the Sultan or the Great 
Mogul himself; though, as from 180 to 200 are re- 
days, to convey the court and the courtiers 
from one street to the other, of course a great many hands 
must be kept in constant activity to make up for the saving of 
so many feet. The annual cost of the establishment amounts 
to no less than 170,000 roubles, securing a saving of 100,000 
roubles on the expenditure that would be incurred in having 
recourse to private enterprise. 


Among the articles exhibited, one of the most interesting 
is No. 1 of the 


pee we chaise @-deuz, presented by Frede- 
rick the Great to the Empress Elizabeth, in 1746. The coat- 
of-arms on the door, as well as the crown surmounting the 
top, are set in jewels. If as valuable as they look, they must 
be the price of a kingdom, or in these parts, where humanit 
is held cheap, of two. In 1856 this cle, buried in dust, and 
covered with cobwebs of succeeding generations of spiders, 
was picked out of the lumber-room in which carziages were 
laid up in those ante-museum times, and thoroughly refitted 
for the coronation of the reigning empress. The next car- 
riage, also a two-seated was bought at Paris in 1762, 
and chiefly used by Paul I. In it the successor of the great 
Catherine is said to hove taken his last drive before the fatal 
ht which cost him his life. Then there are seven carriages 
of old pompous Catherine herself, the one with allegorical 
pictures of Love and Idyl, the gift of Orloff in the bright 
palmy days of his favouritism. other, a complicated mon- 
ster of wood, glass, and embroidery, is the work of the re- 
nowned Buchenthal, the carossier du rot in the luxurious 
times of Louis XV. This, too, was renovated in 1§56 to 
appear in the coronation train,and by connoisseurs is regarded 
as an object of art rather than an instrument of locomotion. 
Herr Frdbel, who restored it for the use of a a Czar, if 
he was not actually made a count ordecked with ribbon of St. 
Anne, has been ever since considered a favourite and a man 
who deserved well of his country. Oftwo other of 
the Emperor Paul L, one is embellished inside by two excel- 
lent picturesjof Boucher, set in mother-of-pearl, and worthy of 
a better fate than an ever-flitting existence from stable to 
street. The phaeton presented by the King of Sweden, in 
1777, to the then infant Grand Dukes Alexander and Constan- 
tine,is preferred by many to a much more modern article of the 
kind which Count Blome, the Danish Minister, was allowed 
to give to the Empress Maria Foedorovna in 1821. A caleche, 
& curious combination of the light and clumsy, Prince Orloff 
fetched from Germany seventy —_ ago, for his beloved but, 
alas, rather fickle Catherine. This, too, affords a sight of 
very creditable pictures to the occupant, and was refitted, 
along with many oth on the accession of the reigning 
couple. Of the vis-a-vis Catherine was wont to drive in with 
the protege of the hour, one—the gift of Count Tchernycheff, 
who meant to use it himself, but did not eventuall ndlintves 
considerable value from some Chinese pictures of Boucher’s, 
the only ones in that glaring and preternatural style done by 
the rococo artist. 
But here comes a rarity of a different sort, having neither 
wy nor velvet, neither silk nor embossment to recommend 
tself. It is nothing, in fact, but a piece of ordinary wood, 
, and mounted with the coarse cloth worn by 
sol . This vehicle was not only driven, but 
made with his own hands, by the great artisan r Peter 
L; the man who, while he did not disdain to learn the trades 
a8 & primary means of civilising his subjects, his fron- 
tiers on to the and proved as able a w r and diploma- 
tist as he ly was a carpenter and a smith. Of this 
carriage everything, whether wood or iron, was planned and 
executed by Imperial hands. It is very like the ordinary 
vozok, now employed by country gentlemen, and, in the midst 
of the surrounding luxury, shows how economically the sire. 
~ — to live in order that his posterity might thrive and 
ourish. , 
A Russian locomotive museum would be but incomplete 
without sledges. There are twelve in all, of which five are of 
Catherine Il. In later times, it appears, it has not been the 
fashion to have costly specimens of the kind. In his equipage, 
the Emperor is his whole majestic self, separated by an im- 
passable A from the rest of the people; in the sledge, the 
real popular conveyance, he prefers simplicity to pomp, and 
homeliness to splendour. The winter, the most national of 
Russian seasons, he allows to convert him into a thorough 
Muscovite for the nonce, gliding about in a common sledge 
with fearful velocity, and showing himself, in point of ice and 
snow, the equal and fellow sufferer of his subjects. As he 
does not indulge in the pleasure a and his lady, I 
believe, has been hardly seen otherwise than on wheels these 
last twenty years, he can afford all the more easily to be a 
thorough Russian when stooping to a sledge. Another lion 
of the collection is a fly, or drojka, constructed by a peasant 
of the name of Jipinski, and presented half a ceatury ago to 
the Empress of the day, by Prince Demidoff, the proprietor of 
y. 


the self-taught artist. By meansjof an ingenious mechanism each 
revolution of the wheels is marked on a plate, and the dis- 
tance performed thus ascertained to an inch; the wheels in 
turning round make music, and playing airs, waltzes, and the 
like, treat the royal ear to its favourite strains amid the din 
and clatter of the street. Another set of carriages, the pro- 
perty of the late Empress, are quite a speciality as to getting 
in and out. That lady, having beenin a very delicate state of 
health for years, had to be conveyed from her easy chair to 
her carriage seat without moving foot. 

Besides the five rooms devoted to these “ monumental” car- 
riages, five others are filled with saddles, , Sets O 

harness, and other horse gear. But these must be described 
by some Hotspur, or other correspondent of the turf. On the 
landing of the ao staircase leading up to the story, are 
placed divans and chairs, covered with Gobelin cloth; and to 
fit the catalogue to the contents of the building, a masterpiece 

of the caligraphic art, bound in silk and tapestry, is deposited 
on a table in the front room. The building has been erected 
by M. Sadovnikoff, a Russian architect; but the fac- 
tory, though the hands are mostly Russian, isjsuperintended by 
8; and ‘ managers.—. from St. 79, 

(on. 7. 





THE REASON WHY. 


A worthy banker of Cheltenham, selected to manage the 

es Earl Berkeley had presented to the town, com- 
ed of want of sport, and the author went down to inquire 

to the ce. 

“T paid the deer a visit of inspection in the places where 

they were confined, and looked them thoroughly over. There 

they stood, the same powerfully and shaped crea 
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covered the “ ‘Timpano Utah ; and’ in 1804 was 
followed by wis and Clarke, who, under instruc- 
tions from the United States Government, crossed the Conti- 
nent. Expeditions have since followed each other in quick 
succession, until discoveries have been made, that — to the 
Vision of intelligent man a Far West even superior, in climate 


the beat riders in En 
Harrow. ‘They have afforded youno sport ? “I asked of the 
master : ‘ no sport within the last six weeks! When did the 
wild-looking “ Sor” or “ Sorel” go? or,as you will better under- 
stand me, that young stag? He looks as ifhehad done no- 
thing for a long time.’—‘ Oh, replied the banker, with much 
nawweté and truth, ‘1’m not going to let him oat again ; he‘has 
not been turned out’ for six weeks! He won‘ do, for he gave 
us on the last occasion a deal of trouble. He took the estab- 
lishment straight away into Worcestershire, and so knocked 
up all the horses that for a time my men had nothing to ride. 
ey could hardly reach home that night ; and, in short, many 

of the hounds did not attain their kennel till next day.’—‘ And 
those wild-looking young hinds,’ I added; ‘ what do they do ?’ 
—‘ They are nearly as bad as the stag,’ replied the banker ; 
‘they take us clean away from home; there is oftentimes no 
getting back to dinner. They don’t do, so I keep to that 
hind you see there, and turn her out on each hunting-day. 
She is a good beast ; she goes round and round; we got her 


ey ' , 

uring the later expediti and particularly those under 
Gowemner J. J. Stevens for the U. 8. Governmert, in’53 and’54, 
taken at various 


i the 
New York, that from what he had learned British America 
really possessed the most favourable route for a railway to the 
Pacific. Captain John Mullen, who accompanied Governor 
Stevens, and has since spent five years, from '58 to’63, there, in an 





from Herring, and she never goes far from Cheltenham, and | address, delivered before the same Society, says: “ Paradoxical 
even wants to get back again into her cart.’”"—Grantley Borke- | as it ma: appear, itis neverthelesss true, that within reasonable 
ley, * limits, in latitude 47 and 49 degrees, we find that the further 
we go North the more mild the climate becomes, less severe 

OUR FUTURE. the cold, less deep the snow.” The same gentleman describes 

“an ers nee? river of heat—which, ‘beginning 8. W. of 

BY A BRITISH AMERICAN. the Black Hills of Nebraska, and crossing along the eastern 

No. IL base of the Wind River Moun over the tributaries of 


the Yellowstone and Missouri vers, in width from 
tains, ity Iativude 48 iene 118 and etealt 
in latitude ude and diffuses. i 

in a fan-like shape on the plains of the Columbia River. The 
Indians who inhabit these regions cross and recross the ran 
in quest of buffalo, every month in winter; their horses su 
sisting solely, upon the native Po found along the hill- 
sides.” He also describes “a fertile rolling prairle 200 miles 
wide, situated 2,000 feet above thc level of the sea.” 

Another important discovery is a Pacific Gulf 
Stream, coursing up from the south west — strik- 
ing the American ‘coast’ near the Russian ions, 
which the Orientals call the‘ Kuro-Siwo.”. Lieut. Bent, of the 
U.8. Coast Survey, says: “ The winters are so mild in Puget’s 
Sound, in lat. 48 degrees North, that snow rarely falls there, 
and the inhabitants are never enabled to fill their ice-houses 
for the summer; and vessels trading to the Coast of Kamt- 
schtka, when becoming unwieldy from accumulation of ice 
on their hulls and rigging, run over to a higher latitude on the 
American coast to.thaw out.” 

These facts, taken in connexion with the able reports of 
Capt. Palisser, Dr. Hector, and our own Prof. H.¥. Hind, made 
on surveys and examinations of our own route, and taken to- 
gether with the discovery of the“ Leather Pass” by Canadian em- 
igrants,establish that we now inhabit the most inclement portion 
of this promised highway across the Continent, and also possess, 
without a doubt, comparatively an easy route for railways. As 
Mississippi the Valley exceeds in fertility of soil and luxuriance 
of products, the steril eregions of New England, so do the invit- 
ingvalleys of the Saskatchewan and beine far surpass 
those of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa, and will soon eclipse 
those more regions of the East. 

Closing figures, these American colonies cost Great 
Britain only £555,000, out of the ~~ sum of £3,350,000 


In letter number one, I divided my subject into three 
heads ; the first of which, namely, “Our Obligations and 
Relations to the Mother Country,” it is now my purpose to 
treat. 


If you were to accept the leading English journals as the 
true exponents of British sentiment, “relations would seem 
few, but obligations great ;” and it is this view of the subject 
that the writer wishes to correct. 

Having already alluded to the early history of our country, 
and shown that the American group, although less than one- 
fifth in the aggregate number of Britain’s dependencies, 
contain more than three-fifths of the entire white population 
of her Colonial Empire, I shall now proceed to indicate the 
tone and temper of these four millions of American colonists. 

Representation without taxation is undoubtedly inconsis- 
tent; yet the mother country cannot expect always to retain 
large and intelligent communities three thousand miles away, 
in the position of loyal and good subjects, without granting 
them either a voice in the affairs of the Empire, or an- 
independent existence. One of these two things must come 
to pass. The idea of granting representation in the Imperial 
Parliament, to the Colonies, has been mooted by ne 
minds; but the difficulties of taxation have always interven 
as a barrier. But now that the subject of our relations is to be 
renewed, and consolidation or confederation is taken up by 
the Colonies, is it not a proper time when approaching the 
home government to be manly and outspoken; and to say 
exactly what we mean? 

It is not fn en public improvements in Canada forced 
that Province to lay additional duties on imports, and these 
duties were levied indiscriminately, rv deien Soy special favour 
to the mother cotintry. The manufacturing towns, headed 
by Birmingham and chester, forwarded remonstrances to 

arliament; the press seconded these acts; and blic 
opinion, on the other side of the Atlantic, seemed to favour 
interference by the home Government. The Colonial Secre- 
tary, prompted by these mauifestations, took occasion to in- 
timate to the Canadian Government, that “‘ Her Majesty might 


1 & proportion of the population. Their export and im- 

eet. trade (exclusive of the Pacific Colonies) amounted last 

year to $137,447,567; and Mr. Galt, Finance Minister of 

Canada, in a late speech, gree some startling figures in 

Ss rameeg to the tonnage employed in this trade, which are as 
WS: 


ly be advised to disallow acts of this kind,” should the} Canada sea-going tonnage (both ways)............ 2,138,000 
question come before the Imperial Cabinet, to which the fol-} Nova-Scotia « need eee 1,482,954 
lowing response was returned: “ The Government of Canada,} New Brunswick “ —- “* sok ik malts sack, 


acting for its Legislature and people, cannot, through those 
feelings of deference which they owe to the Imperial autho- 
rities, in any manner waive or diminish the right of the people 
of Canada to decide for themselves both as to the mode and 
extent to which taxation shall be imposed. Self-government 
would be utterly annihilated, if the views of the Imperial 
Government were to be preferred to those of the people of 
Canada. It is therefore the duty of the present government 
distinctly to affirm the right of the Canadian Legislature to 
adjust the taxation of the people in the way they deem best, 
even if it should unfortunately happen to meet the disappro- 
val of the Imperial Ministry.” 

This response, I beg leave to assert, embodied the sentiments 
of the people, and is in accordance with the present under- 
tone but fixed purposes of all the Colonists in America. 

At present none but the kindest feelings exist between our- 
selves and the parent state, and since we have been so repeat- 
edly told of late, that instead of a benefit we are only an un- 
fruitful branch ofthe family, isit not better policy to approach 
the subject candidly, and say to the Home Government that, 
understanving © eir policy towards us be “amended” so 
as to read, “Go, whenever you feel strong enough to stand 
alone,” we respectfully suggest that we may now be set apart, 
only asking to be accompanied by a son of our universally 
respected and beloved Queen as a ruler, And is it not a 
happy circumstance, that Britain’s sons are maturing at a 

riod when her Colonial children require their services as 
Bovereigns? May not British America havean Alfred the First, 
and the Australian group a ? 

There is no denying, that the majority of the inhabitants of 
these American Provinces, while feeling a lasting attachmeut 
to the Crown, and also to the forms of Government under 
which they live, nevertheless have an equally strong desire to 
be, ins of mere Colonists, Citizens of a nation in which 
they may aspire to the highest honours of statesmen, without 
being obliged, under great disadvantages, to seek such honours 
by residence three thousand miles away. Would this not prove 
to the world that civilization had borne its fruits, when new 
nations can spring into being without the usual agonies of 
war and bloodshed? How strong would be the contrast be- 
tween a Constitutional Monarchy thus erected, a legitimate 
offepring of the parent state, and the dictatorial despotism of 
the Montezumas, created and sustained by foreign bayonets, 
fora ioedien Prince! 

It may be asked, is this country, which the proud French 
monarch in 1763 called “a few acres of snow, totally un- 
worthy the fostering care of a great and distant nation,” real- 
ly worthy of consideration? Is this frigid region to be thought 
worthy of a nationality? Let facts and figures prove. 

Since Charles II. granted to a close corporation of a few 
traders the full control of a ninth part ef the earth’s surface, 
for the consideration of sundry “ white bears and black 
foxes,” this portion of the new world has been greatly changed 


Total, 4,952,934 


exclusive of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, both 
of which have a large share, considering the number of their 
inhabitants. Besides the above, he estimates Canada’s in- 
land, or lake and river capacity, at 6,907,000 tons, which, if 
correct, would give the British American Colonies, at their 
birth as a nation, the third, instead of the fourth place, in this 
res among the Powers of the earth. 

by then shall not our Confederating Commissioners come 
up boldly to the work, and while invited by every act of the 
Parent State, and possessing claims not to be compared for a 
moment with the little dectining kingdom of Greece, with its 
million population, ask confidently for independence and a 
Prince of the Royal Blood! Thus we should inherit a King, 
as well as the just laws and wise Constitution of the Christian 
nation, that has done more to civilize and elevate the human 
race, than any other country in the history of the world. We 
could not but remain the firmest friends, as well as relatives, 
for future ages; and, instead of weakening either by the act, 
would strengthen the affection of both, and at this epoch of 
disintegration in the New World invite all lovers of our stable in- 
stitutions, from whatever land. By these means we would 
also avoid all European complications, and at the same time 
relieve the United Kingdom proper of all Anglo-American 
embarrassments arising with our immediate neighbours, by 
paving our own local and independent policy. What this policy 
should be, as among ourselves, my next letter will indicate. 


_—-2» ----— 


THE MEDICAL M. P. 


Witha healthy ambition that does it credit, the Lancet has 
begun to be anxious to see its medical friends in Parliament. 
It is—according to that excellent periodical—a “ striking 
anomaly,” that amongst the six hundred and odd members of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Brady, the member for Leitrim, 
should be the solitary example of a doctor occupying a seat in 
the House. Only one constituency has had the good sense to 
send a proper medical man to mend up the British Consti- 
tution, and, 4s that is an Irish constituency, it is difficult to 
say whether the selection must not be considered to be a joke. 
The subject of “ State Medicine” is still in its infancy; but the 
time is rapidly approaching when the assistance of medical 
legislators will be wanted to decide a hundred questions about 
labour, pauperism, crime, and education. One mad doctor, at 
the very least, is probably wanted to look after the criminal 
insane, and to keep his eye upon Sir G. Grey, lest he should 
get his hands loose. Under the present s , the most 
estimable homicides, who were the victims of pure but unfor- 
tunate delusion, might suffer from the prejudice of juries or the 
ignorance of judges. The public interest requires that there 
should be some one who will not hesitate to examine the Home 
in its relations to mankind. Office as to the secrets of the condemned cell ; and to make it his 

Baron Humboldt’s “Political Essay on the Kingdom of| business to emancipate the oppressed maniac from the tyranny 
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medical: M:P/s are wanted to work upon the commi 
to poke their noses into the proposed Bills on such subjects. 
No'doubt Mr, Brady ise hostin himself; but he is eto 
do it all; and the Lancet is ly desirous to put some one 
in to help him. The friends of the proposed reform cannot 
help admitting thatfit is insome measure beset with difficulties. 
a rule, medical men are not men of private fortune; 
and asa rule ofequally application, medical men have 
— time to — But a are oe ay just as.there are 
curates, ust as are to be crossing-sweepers 
with golden eyeg: if only they could be° found: Upon 
these the Laneet would seriously urge the necessity on public 
grounds of coming forward to the rescue of the State; and 


judging from the solemnity with which it appeals to their sense 
of :du' 


ty, the thought strangely suggests itself that the Lancet 
has a borough im its own eye rena tg rk and is addressing 
these serious words of exhortation to itsel 
The medical M. P. ought certainly to be a novel feature in 
the session, and it is probable that his success would be equal 
to his novelty. It isa great thing to have something to look 
forward to, whether it be a chariot or a house, in Park-lane. 
At present, the medical profession has one triumph for which 
of profesional prosper. Hie cise ta, hopes of & happy 
of p prosperity. He ts in hopes of a 
time, when he will never be able to sit through Divine service 
without being fetched. To be fetched out of a debate would 
be even a greater credit, and when once the practical jokes to 
which the custom would gize rise were over, to appear in the 
Times of the next day as having been summoned in the middle 
of a speech would seem a life’s reward. The difficulty chiefly 
lies in the number of party manceuvres of which a susceptible 
and fashionable M. D. must necessarily be the victim. It would 
be the business of the Tory whips to see that the patients of 
Whig doctors were taken ill on the right emergency. The 
opportune confinement of a peeress would sometimes save the 
fate of a Ministry, and a division might be turned or an orator 
ruined by the sudden arrival of a boy in buttons in the lobby 
of the House. On the other hand, the perplexity of the 
Government whips would be as great to know how to 
the illnesses of their party. The entire prepara- 
tions of the Cabinet, for anything Mr. Brand could tell, 
might be overturned by the outbreak of influenza in the 
metropolis on the very evening of debate. Before a nicely- 
balanced division the spirit of Mr. Disraeli and of Lord 
Palmerston would be observed to rise or fall with the weekly 
bills of oe Measles might thin a whole ministerial 
bench, and a reform bill be lost by means of scarlatina in 
Eaton-square. Poland would have to shriek whenever the 
ablest physicians in the House were sent for; and history, it 
aes. would be compelled to relate how the abandonment 
of mark and the decline of England’s prestige upon the 
Continent were entirely owing to a prolonged operation of Sir 
Astley Cooper’s.. The clash of contending interests in them- 
selves would be a mimic wi On the one hand, we can 
fancy Mr. Brand loudly prophesying the destruction of the 
Cabinet, a general election, and the ruin of the nation, On 
the other hand would be the boy in buttons, sturdily main- 
taining that Sir Henry Hippocrates was “come for.” It 
would require deep knowledge of human nature to prophesy 
which seduction must ultimately prevail. Tugging at Sir 
Henry’s heart-strings, on the one side , would be the prospect 
of the dissolution of Parliament. On the other hand, he would 
drawn in pieces by terror of the dissolution of his richest 
patient. His mind would waver in dismal doubt between the 
wants of the British constitution, and the demands of British 
matrons, and the probability would be that the stoutest doctor 
in England would not be able to endure so harassing a conflict 
wae than a single session. 
he Lancet, despising all such contingencies, informs us with 
some gusto that astep has at last been taken in the right direc- 
tion, and that Mr. Mitchell Henry has just come forward to 
contest Woodstock. As the Lancet pats the gentleman upon 
the back, we have no doubt that he is the first of medical prac- 
titioners, and if the electors of Woodstock choose him, we shall 
be happy to believe him on his way to peeteneniy success. 
But with the best of good wishes in his favour, it is impossible 
to avoid feeling that Mr. Mitchell Henry must sacrifice hence- 
forward either his patients or his chance of the Premiership. 
The one thing that Sawyer late Nockemoff never could have 
hoped to rise to, was a bigh post in the Government. The 
more extensive grew the practice of that eminent firm,and the 
more they were called out in the middle of the Litany, the less 
chance would there be of their being able to reserve their mid- 
night hours for the benefit of their country’s Legislature. Mr. 
Mitchell Henry cannot have his cake and eat it. He cannot 
be in extensive requisition by the community at all hours of 
the day and night, and follow the whips of his party with 
diligence into the lobby. For the sake of his country we should 
hope that he has no patients; otherwise we should be com- 
pelled, for the sake of his patients, to wish that he had no 
country.—Znglish paper. 


REFUGE FOR CRIMINALS. 


’ The N. Y. Times of the 27th uli., after citing our last week’s 
remarks on its own article, “ Finding their Way Home,” pro- 
ceeds thus: 


“The application of the argument may be briefly made. 
For notorious British criminals, France, Sweden, Natal (South 
Africa) and Australia have. been, for many years,a much 
more convenient and-available refuge than the United States. 
Any well-informed journalist.is aware of this fact. Broken 
officers of the British service, (both branches, we beg to note.) 
have generally taken some of the smaller Provincial French 
towns, or have sought to bury themselves in the heart of Paris. 
Swindling bankers, like Col. Waugh and Peter Morrison, al- 
most invariably take to the southwestern part of the Euro- 
pean continent. Their families, doubtless, not unfréequently 
find their way to this side of the Atlantic, bringing with them 
a larger stock of impertinence than either of brains or capital, 
and making the name of ‘Englishman’ much more offen- 
sive than it ought to be in the civilized portions of the world. 

“So far from the United States being the’ sole refuge of 
thieves, burglars, and fraudulent bankers from the British is- 
lands, we believe that, considering the enormous. magnitude 
of the general emigration, we get a far smaller number of the 
class described by our someon t ae might be said to be 
our due proportion. The reason for this is patent. “The first 
question asked of a new-comer here, or, indeed, we say 
of old-comers as well, is: ‘ What.does he do?’ Wedo not.know 
that this 1s always a convenient question for irresponsible re- 


“The parallel sought to be established between the pirates 
now swarming at every British port from New-Providence to 
Southampton, and the criminal or defaulting. population 
which may find refuge here from Europe, is enualig wrong 
on other grounds. The Government here have no knowledge, 
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soya greg rule, of Fc oy Tan cote And a cer- 
e least reputable of our Meagan tpt hard- 
1 thiok of making heroes of them, as been done at St. 
Tao at Nassau, at Halifax, at Liverpool and st Southamp- 
case of Braine, Semmes and others of the same 
class. It is left for other communities 
‘extraordinary example—an example which we 
e, under no amount of prov , Will ever be tempted to 
W. 


"A brief rejoindér may be found in another column. 





Tae Gavcno.-One day in the camp, seeing something 
moving in an unusual manner, we turned towards it,and f 

two little ragged urchins, about eight years old, who hid them- 
selves suddenly in a hole in theground, but seeing they were 
discovered, they came out again; they had been skinning a 
cow—which we will charitably hope had died a natural death 
—and then, harnessing two dogs to the hide, they were driv- 
ing it home in that fashion across the camp,] ig highly satis- 
fied with their prize, lawful or unlawful. ‘We am ourselves 
by trying to frighten them with questions about it, but the 


swarthy mps boldjy said it was their ue esettan Se we 
left them with a laugh. Such are the which 
the full-blown guacho are developed in perfection. These 
halt-wild urchins ride almost as soon as can walk, and 
their highest ambition is to be tall enough to catch a horse by 
the mane, which is all they require for mounting him ; they are 
on his back in a moment, and he must be a very clever back- 

jumper if he canget rid of them. Saddle or nosaddle, it is 

ust the same to them; and they ride with a and keen 
sense of wild enjoyment which is very ins g to a spec- 
tator. They practice with the Jazo and the dolas on pigs and 
fowls ; they ride round and round the partridges till they are 
near enough to-knock them down with their whip, and make 
a profound study ofthe use of the knife. With these accom- 
plishments they are considered ready for the life of a peon, or 
servant on a farm or estancia, where they soon get accustomed 
to managing sheep and cattle, and where by good conduct they 
may be pretty sure of obtaining promotion on the establish- 
ment. 

From men trained in this way the greater part of the arm 
is extem ; they are taken suddenly from their ccoupe. 
tions and their homes ; and though they have no objection to 
using the knife in a disturbance among themselves, they de- 
test being compelled to fight in masses for some object which 
they do not understand or care for. No wonder that numbers 
of them throw down their arms and run away at the best speed 
of their favourite horses. They abhor discipline, and are dis- 
tinguished by a haughty and independent dignity. If they do 
not like their master or their position they ride away, perfect- 
ly sure of ae themselves somewhere else, and would 
generally do anything rather than take to soldiering. Their 
endurance on horseback is wonderful, and they think nothing 
of riding hard all day before touching a morsel of food. 

Tn actual distances, however, I doubt if they have ever sur- 

some of the feats of ourown countrymen. I remember 

an Englishman in the Banda Oriental who rode fifty-five 
leagues, or 165 miles, in one day, with a tropitia of horses from 
Monte Video ; and, great as was this exertion, I think it is 
surpassed by Sir Francis Head’s exploit of vy: 900 miles, 
between Buenos Ayers and Mendoza, in eight days. Many 
’ experience, however, are required before a foreigner can 
hope to rival the skill and address with which a true guacho 
man his horse in all circumstances as if it were a part of 
himself. To ride a certain number of hours is amere matter 
of endurance, but to catch a bull with the lazo, and then 
drive him over the plain in any direction required, turning 
and winding to avoid the stroke of his horns—to do this re- 
an the hand and eye of a master. American 





A Sxetcn on tHe Norrotk Coast.—Unless the “tide 
serves” (which it never does when you want to go on the 
beach), it is impossible, —- almost on the brink of it, for 
Houghton to catch a sight of the German Ocean, by reason of 
that broad expanse of marsh and mud and many creeks 
which intervenes. Houghton has its cockle-strand, and the 
flavour of those cockles is esteemed on that country side. 
They are big, blue, burly. They form a mighty portion of the 
integral trade of that quiet little village; for “peasant girls 
with deep blue eyes, and hands that offer‘ burly cockles,’ 
comes smiling o’er this paradise” through all the summer 
months, with baskets full of their bare-focted labours down to 
the strand. The way that leads down to this cockle-strand 
is called by name that indicates (so eee joy proudly as- 
serts) that it at one time traded more yand had a quay 
of its own, for the way is called “ Quay d”—and it is the 
haunt and lounge of the coastguard and fishermen all the 
we. and of the whole population on Sundays.—Once a 
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The War. 

The profound interest attaching to General Sherman’s bold 
march through Georgia was for a moment suspended, when it 
became known, on Thursday, that a heavy battle had been 
fought, the day before, between General Thomas, U. 8., who 
had been left to occupy the attention of the Confederates in 
East Tennessee, and General Hood, the Southern chieftain who 
‘was expected to hang upon Sherman’s rear. The action took 
place at Franklin, some twenty miles from Nashville, and 
lasted only two hours. The Confederates were the assailants, 
and gained some advantages at first; but in the end were re- 
pulsed with very heavy loss, reported as six thousand in kill- 
ed and wounded, and one thousand prisoners, the latter in- 
cluding one or two Brigadier-Generals. A battle on a large 
scale seems to be expected in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Nashville. 

The Southern papers are_ still very ignorant or very reticent 
about Sherman’s progress; but it seems to be established that 
he has not taken either Macon or Augusta, and that he is 
moving slowly toward the coast, avoiding rather than seeking 
an encounter with such forces as the enemy may bring against 
him. Madison, however, he is believed to have burnt, and to 
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have destroyed sundry public buildings at Milledgeville, the 
political capital of the State, though he did not catch the Le- 
gislature in session. The “reliable gentlemen” and escaped 
prisoners, in the interest of the North, are eloquent over the 
universal panic prevailing in the invaded portion of the Con- 
federacy ; but from other sources we learn of troops gathering 
from all quarters to oppose Sherman, and even some advan_ 
tages are reported over portions of his divided army. An im- 
pression begins to prevail that his real object was to extricate 
himself from Atlanta.— Yesterday, it was stated by an evening 
journal that Sherman was known to be within forty miles of 
Savannah. 

Nothing else, on a large scale, has occurred or been brought 
to light, during the week. Before Richmond and Petersburg, 
and in the Shenandoah Valley, all is comparatively quiet. 
Fresh levies by conscription are expected. A corps of twenty 
thousand veterans, who have served not less than two 
years, is to be organized, under command of General 
Hancock. 

The President has declined to receive the ridiculous Peace 
Address, from “the People” of Great Britain, concerning 
the futuity of which we have heretofore recorded our 
opinion. 

For the brietness of this summary, and for the short comings 
in the editorial work of this week, we must plead the excuse 
of personal indisposition. 


The Sinking of the. “ Florida.” 

A new and most unfortunate turn has been given to the af- 
fair of the Confederate cruiser captured at Bahia—unfortu- 
nate, that is, for the honour of the U. 8. Government, which, 
rightly or wrongly, is sure to be taunted with the result of a 
so-called accident that wears a most suspicious look. Accord- 
ing to the detailed account published by one of our contem- 
poraries, the Florida had leaked very badly on the voyage 
from Bahia. She was ordered from Hampton Roads to New- 
port News ; but, just after taking in coal at Norfolk for the 
trip, she was run into by a U. 8, transport steamer, and seri- 
ously damaged. She was taken up the James river neverthe- 
less; and at her anchorage, where she required the constant 
use of a steam-pump to keep her afloat, she finally sunk in 
eight or ten fathoms’ water. The particulars of the collision 
are not known ; nor has it been explained why the ship, being 
in such deplorable condition, was not berthed alongside the 
Dock Yard at Norfolk. 

We regret to learn, on the authority just quoted, that there 
is a general feeling of satisfaction among American naval 
officers at the fate ofthe Florida. If this be so, there are more 
men of the Wilkes and Collins order in the men-of-war of the 
U. 8., than we should have believed. Rather would we hail 
the intimation from one of our New-York neighbours, that 
“our naval service must be above even the suspicion of being 
privy to acts of questionable smartness.” The press indeed, 
having been very lenient in its denunciations of the origina) 
seizure at Bahia, and in many instances disposed even to justify 
it, makes amends by manifesting much uneasiness lest a 
charge of connivance or design in this later occurrence should 
be imputed to official personages. The sea being cleared of 
the troublsome and ubiquitous craft, itis not desirable that 
any further odiym should be incurred. Most cordially do we 
join in this their view, and shall be glad to find that authori- 
tative investigation puts a better face upon the event than at 
present it seems to wear. It were better for a score of Monitors 
to go down, or of Dictators to be acknowledged failures, than 
that naval officers should seem to be implicated in the unfor- 
tunate sinking of the Florida. 

In connection with this subject, we are’ told that Senator 
Sumner has written an editorial, four columns in length, in a 
Boston newspaper, for the purpose of proving how little right 
England has to complain of the action of the Wachusett in 
Brazilian waters. Now it strikes us as infinitely comic that 
the honourable Senator should thus bestir himself in gratui- 
tously fighting wind-mills. So far as is known, the complaints 
have been limited to the irresponsible British press. Surely, 
then, he might have waited until our Government had mani- 
fested a disposition to put itself forward as the champion of 
Brazil. The truth we believe to be, that the amour propre of 
certain of these Boston sages was so severely wounded during 
the affair of the 7Zrent, that they will never forgive England 
her part therein. All the world remembers how they proved 
beyond peradventure that the right was on their side; their 
mortification at the issue may therefore be imagined. It is 
curious, too, to mark how entirely the past is forgotten. The 
Post, which lauds the “ exhaustive learning” of Senator Sum- 
ner, absolutely takes credit for the promptness manifested by 
its countrymen in “assenting” on that occasion “ to the de- 
mands of the law”! Why, fifty broad sheets of the Post 
would not contain the “exhaustive” arguments put forth 
against yielding thereto ; and the final assent, so far from being 
a ready one, was accompanied by columns of special pleading 
against the very course that was adopted. 

A Narrow Escape. 

On Friday evening of last week, New York was in the full 
blast of that hilarious enjoyment which has gone on crescendo, 
since the commencement of the civil war. The Old World 
may lift up its eyes and its hands and ply its pens, in horror 
and amazement. Who cares? Has not the Republic de- 
velopped more vast resources, moral and military, than ever 
entered into its imagination? Is it not now grappling with a 
moribund internal foe, and will it not, when “ rebellion” is 





dead and buried, give Queens and Emperors a lesson ? 





December 3 


Late upon that Friday night, however, came upon this full 
tide of lusty rejoicing a slight ripple of anxiety and alarm. 
Inmates of dx or eight of the leading hotels of the city were 
astounded to learn that a systematic and deliberate attempt 
had been made to burn up, simultaneously, their several 
abiding-places, At two or three of the Theatres, that fatal 
ery of “ Fire!” was raised, which is often a prelude to horrible 
catastrophes. Providentially, in every case the danger was 
averted. No caravanserai was given to the flames. No 
audience rushed, from the imaginary peril by fire, inte the 
scarcely less awful death by pressure. Phosphorus sprinkled 
over beds, lucifer matches, piled furniture, ignited carpets—all 
egregiously failed, owing either to the stupidity or the 
cowardice of the atrocious agents employed. Here the flame 
smouldered and died out; there it was extinguished. The 
community, having had its brief sensational excitement, forgot, 
in the morning, the risks of the night; the universal votaries of 
business and pleasure soon fell into their habitual ways. 

Threats from Richmond, and also from a Southerner or two 
on the Canadian soil, seem to fasten the crime of this wicked at- 
tempt upon the same men who compassed the late raid into 
Vermont, or upon some of their New-York sympathizers. 
Arrests were made; but we do not know that the plotters or 
working-hands have been detected, though heavy rewards, 
amounting in the aggregate to twenty-five-thousand dollars, 
have been offered for their apprehension and conviction. 
General Dix, too, has shown his accustomed felicity of diction ; 
and his documentary threats and warnings are no less lauded, 
in print, than the actions of sundry other officers. He cites 
the offenders, when caught, before a drum-head court-mar- 
tial,and will hang théhn, if convicted, without a day’s delay. 

The little tale would not be complete, without the record ~ 
of one other incident. The Opposition papers affect to see in 
this plot—which they term purposely harmless—another 
effort to prepare the city for the endurance of military rule. 
They present their case with some ingenuity; but without 
much apparent faith in their own arguments. Our own opinion 
is that the scheme was got up and tried by a very small num- 
ber of Confederates, exasperated by the loss of their homes 
and much that is dear to them, during some of the cruel raids 
of the North. Come wherce it may, there is still need of pre 
caution and watchfulness, lest renewed efforts prove more 
successful. 





A Reply; a Rejoinder ; News. 

In our last issue we ventured a few comments upon the as- 
sertion of our neighbour, the Times, to the effect that cut- 
throats and adventurers betake themselves to England as 
their natural home. Copying our remarks, the Times discours- 
es upon the subject—not at much length, but ina few sur- 
charged paragraphs—and reveals a state of things so novel 
and so strange, that we are sure our readers will thank us for 
enlightening their ignorance and correcting their misappre- 
hensions by a sight of this new revelation. It may be found 
ona, preceding page, and ifits statements be credible, two or 
three long-cherished delusions must be at once thrown over- 
board. 

Thus we are informed that our novels, plays, police-office 
reports, and extradition proceedings, have for many 
years induced an erroneous belief, that these United 
States are looked upon, or are used as a refuge, by notori- 
ous British criminals evading punishment. Other places are 
“ much more convenient and available.” Franz Muller wasevi- 
dently the exception that proves the rule, and made a terri- 
ble mistake in coming hither. We are glad also to havea 
still more gratifying piece of ifformation. The Great Repub- 
lic has not only ceased to be the chief asylum for such un- 
welcome visitors ; it really does not have its “ due proportion,” 
in view of the enormous multitude of emigrants. In the 
fact, we say, We can rejoice, even though compelled to halt 
over the reason which is described as “ patent.” ‘With all the 
emphasis that italics can confer, we are told that the first 
question asked of a new comer here is,“ What does he do?” 
Of what small value is experience, when set against the con- 
fident assertion of a journalist! We have actually been in 
the habit of declaring that, of all places in the world, none 
was like New York, for its entire freedom from inquisitive 
ness, and from the unrestrained liberty which every immi- 
grant enjoys. 

But the 7imes tells“us other tidings, heretofore unknown to 
us. We learn that “ broken officers of the British service”’— 
with a mysterious addition “(both branches, we beg to 
note)”—generally take up their residence in the smaller Pro- 
vincial French towns, or have sought to bury themselves in 
the heart of Paris.” Why, what a close observer this must 
be! The number of our “ broken officers,” even in “both 
branches,” is so infinitesimally small, that one loses sight of 
them in toto, and never expects them to be unearthed as they 
are by this nicest of all statisticians. Nevertheless, if he 
were not 80 awfully infallible, we would suggest to this censor, 
that perhaps he mistakes the honourable gentlemen living 12 
retirement on her Majesty’s ‘half-pay, for persons to whom 
disgrace attaches. The former may be found in hundreds 
scattered over the Continent of Europe, and eking out their 
spare means of subsistence. The latter, absolutely insignifi- 
cant in numbers, drag out their existence in obscurity, being 
never exhumed save by some such sage #3 he who makes 
these discoveries. 

As to the honours done to “ Braine, Semmes, and others of 
the same ruffian class,” by the City Corporations of St. oe 

Nassau, Halifax, Liverpool, and Southampton, we m 
own thes tis 00 is news to us. But the subject is too stale 
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for reconsideration ; else we should cap the lofty disclaimer 
of the Times, by reminding it that the only honours we can re- 
member, done of late years to rebels by civic communities of 
a friendly nation, have been done by New York, and other 
large cities of this country, to traitors against the sovereignty 
of Great Britain. 


The Midshipman andthe Consul. 

Among the many slanders launched at our countrymen at 
home, none has more vogue than the one which charges the 
British nation with class favouritism. Men like Mr. Bright 
and Professor Goldwin Smith insinuate on all occasions, 
though they never define, the existence of privilege, while they 
fail to recognize the practicable force of the motto, Noblesse 
oblige. Now weare not about to inflict upon the reader a 
dissertation on Aristocracy and Democracy ; there is too much 
of that sort of thing around us. We only desire to give pro- 
mainence to another instance of the fact that, in England there 
are not, as many suppose, two laws—one for the rich, the 
other for the poor. Ten years ago, a Duke’s nephew was sent 
to the House of Correction, for forcing his carriage through a 
line interdicted by the police. Less than three weeks ago,a 
Duke’s son was dismissed from her Majesty’s service, for out- 


in so doing. 

The culprit and the victim was Lord Albert Sidney Pel- 
ham Clinton, son of the late, and brother of the living Duke 
of Newcastle, who, as is well known enjoyed the in- 
timate regard of the Sovereign and the Heir Appa- 
rent. He was a Midshipman of Admiral Dacres’ flag- 
ship Zdgar. The trial, by Court-Martial, took place at 
Portsmouth. The Court deliberated for an hour over its sen- 
tence. The prisoner pleaded extenuating circumstances ; but 
the plea was of no avail. The escapade of prolonged absence 
might have been forgiven, or at least more leniently treated. 
But the youth had forfeited his pledged word. The offence 
was rank. He no longer serves the Queen. 

Early in the month of October last past, Mr. Wilson, U. 8. 
Consul at Bahia, gave his word of honour to the local Brazi- 
lian authorities, and immediately and deliberately proceeded 
to violate it, for his own ends. There has been no denial of 
the charge put forth on his behalf. It must be considered as 
proven. Does the spirit of “ honest Abe” revolt at such base- 
ness? Does he hasten to vindicate the tarnished lustre of his 
national flag? Nota bit of it. Mr. Wilson is not apparently 
rebuked, in print or out of it. Will Mr. John Bright or Mr. 
Goldwin Smith hazard the assertion that Démocratie oblige ? 





Victoria Recognizes Maximilian. 

Not pretending to watch very closely the progress of events 
in the new Empire of Mexico, we must still give prominence 
to the fact, that Great Britain has finally acknowledged itas a 
sovereign state; andthe Hon Peter Scarlett has been nomina- 
ted as the first Minister from the Queen tothe Emperor. Mr. 
Scarlett’s latest appointment was in Greece. 

Later News from Europe. 

The China, Cunard steamer, of the 19th ult. from Liverpool, 
and 20th from Queenstown, came into this port yesterday af- 
ternoon. Our budget of papers and letters reaches us, how- 
ever, at too late an hour to be of service. The tidings are 
not important, though another little difficulty has arisen at 
Liverpool, in the detention of a ship bound to the States, and 
said to have Federal recruits on board. 


oO 


PAusie. 


The good folk will not agree about the merits of ‘‘ Don Sebas- 
tian’”’—most unfortunate of men and neglected of operas. Critics 
of unquestionable gravity affirm that it is the composer’s best 
work, whilst critics, who are perhaps a little graver, say that it is 
his worst, It is hard to decide when doctors differ. The only 
danger is that the consultation may turn into a coroner’s inquest, 
and that the patient will have given up the ghost, by the time his 
friends have determined on the right way of prolonging his days. 
Let us hope that it may not be soin this case. ‘‘ Don Sebastian” 
—we speak of the opera—whatever the duration of its career in 
New York, is unquestionably a work of merit. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed to name another of the pure Italian school that is as 
good. It was the last rounded effort of the composer, and was the 
third opera presented by him at the Paris Academy—the other 
two being “Tl Poliuto” and “1 Martirie.” Compared with these 
well known productions, it will be admitted, we think, that ‘“‘ Don 
Sebastian” is entitled to a very high rank. And an examination 
justifies its claim to be regarded as an infinitely preferable produc- 
tion in every respect, showing not only an advance in the laying 
out of the work, but a creditable desire to avoid the old forms of 
‘melody. Much could not be expected in this way: Donizetti was 
not a man ofeffort. He could not take pains; and hence the 
Academy had no terrors for him. He was occupied for fourteen 
days more on “ Don Sebastian,” than on any other work ; but that 
does not imply that he distressed himself to make it more am- 
ditions. It is fourteen days longer, not stronger. It was honest 
labour, not painful desire. 

But, as we have before remarked, the laying out of the work is 
good. The musical interest increases with each scene, and really 
culminates in the proper place—namely the last act.—The first 
act—to briefly glance at the opera—is the weakest. It is intended 
for show purposes, and answers that end well enough. The tune 
of the Finale has been already (popularized in a song called “I’m 


tic’s determination that no one shall “‘ come over” him, It is ob- 
vious that some one has ‘‘come over” Donizetti, and appropriated 
an idea which is certainly coarse enough for the London Concert 
Saloons.—In the second act, there is astale scena for soprano, a 
great deal of hurry music, indicative of Arabs, a ballet, a good 


latter that the composer first approaches new ground. The melo- 

dy is thoroughly simple, but it is not the simplicity of the Italian 

school; and we cannot define it, except by saying that it is origi- 

nal.—So, too, may be the baritone romanza of the next act—but 

it is an inferior and obvious kind of originality. The duet be- 

tween Cameus and the King is not strikingly fresh. It 

has a piquant theme, and a peculiarly emphatic rhythm. The 

third act ends with the Marche Funébre—a celebrated number 

fully equal to anything of the kind we have ever heard on the 

stage.—The fourth act is unusually strong, and is especially 

memorable fora lovely septette—or settimino—as the composer 
modestly styles it. Without staying to inquire into the appro- 

priateness of this piece—and seriously the investigation would not 
be attended with much satisfaction—we may be permitted to say 
that it is in style and form entirelygout of the ordinary way; an 
indication of a better vein which, had Donizetti lived, would 
perhaps have led him to a more enduring fame than that which he 
has already won.—The last act contains a duet of a popular char- 
acter, a splendidly devised terzetto, and a barcarolle of highly. 
original melodiousness. 

In the filling up of this large and fine work, Donizetti has dis- 
played more than his usual felicity. The vocal and instrumenta: 
combinations are generally good. The orchestra is not entirely 
the slave of the singer, but can boast of many independent pas- 
sages of its own. There are necessarily some repetitions, for it 
would not be an Italian opera without them. The introduction 
tothe opera is nothing but the chorus Zterno reposo and the fune- 
ral march; the introduction to the second act is also an instru- 
mental version of a chorus, whilst the introduction to the fifth 
act is the septette which we have just referred to. This, it must 
be confessed, is a joyous and facile way of saving time and 
trouble. There are repetitions also in the vocal part. 

“Don Sebastian” is a baritone opera. Its success in Europe 
has been determined mainly by the excellence of the baritones 
who sang in it. Here we had Signor Bellinias Camoeus, and the 
gentleman sang with excellentspirit and intention. The principal 
role could hardly have been placed in better hands. Thereis how- 
ever another baritone part—Abaialdo—and this was unhappily en- 
trusted to Signor Lorini—a most willing gentleman, whom we yet 
hope to hear in a leading soprano or basso part. Signor Lorini is 
at present a baritone; last week he wasatenor. It has been said 
of him with great moderation and kindliness, that as a tenor he is 
not a bad baritone, and fora baritone he is by no means an in- 
tolerable tenor. It is desirable to take the middle course, and 
Signor Lorini does so with a vengeance. Where there are two 
notes, he goes scrupulously between them, and scorns to show a 
preference for either. In other words, he sings out of tune; a 
derrick cannot hold him up to the pitch; he droops sleepily into 
any adjacent key, and dangles piteously in the wind until the mu- 
sical storm is,over. We are sorry that Signor Lorini sings in 
‘Don Sebastian,” becausejhe does mischiefjin it. The Septette, 
for instance, would be improved by Signor L.’s absence. Signor 
Susini and Signor Massimiliani are both excellent. Made. Zucchi 
was good, but the music of Zaida does not lie in the best part of 
her voice, and uader any circumstances it is not especially at- 
tractive. | 

Mr. Maretzek has performed his share of the enterprize in an 
exceedingly liberal and efficient manner. The opera has been 
rehearsed thoroughly ; the mise-en-scene is perfect ; the processions 
are brilliant, and finally, the musical forces are handled resolutely 
and well by Mr. Carl Bergmann. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas will give the first of his Symphony— 
Soireés to-night, at the Irving Hall. The orchestra—consisting 
of sixty picked performers—will give Beethoven’s 8th Symphony, 
and Berlioz’s ‘“‘Bomeo and Juliet” Symphony (second part)—the 
latter entirely new to America. 





wBranta. 


There is, or was, at the Museum, in Boston, a wax figure, 
representing the great George Frederick Cooke, as he was wont 
to appear in the character of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, in Mack- 
lin’s comedy of ‘‘ The Man of the World.” I have not seen that 
figure, for a long time, but I remember it as very impressive to 
childish eyes. It stood in a glass case, and it was arrayed ina 
rich costume, purporting to be the veritable one in which the 
eminent actor used to play Sir Pertinax. He has been fifty-two 
years in his graye now; and the clothes must be very flimsy by 
this time. One can fancy the ghost of the dead player assuming 
those faded and decaying garments, and walking, at dead ot night, 
through the long, lonesome corridors, and over the deserted stage 
of yonder Museum. No such vision, however, appalled my 
childish fancy, when first I saw that waxen image of departed 
greatness. It seemed grand to live in wax—as was natural; since 
youth always mistakes the shadow for the substance. Now, after 
much buffetting with reality, I know the meaning of that faint 
symbol. To live in “animated bust,” whether of wax or marble, 
is little, in itself: but to live in the minds and hearts of those, 
who feel and reverence art, is to conquer time. ‘This is the im- 
mortality of genius. The images, that are set upon earthly pe- 
destals, cramble and disappear : but the images, that are set up in 
the chambers of memory, remain, white and beautiful, forever and 
forever. Herein especially is the fame of the true actor, who 
leaves to posterity neither printed page, nor speaking canvas, nor 
aught save a remembrance and a legend. Betterton, as Hamlet, 
Garrick, a8 Richard, Quin, as Falstaff, Kemble, as Coriolanus, 
Edmund Kean, as Othello, are living beings to all lovers of the 
stage, albeit few images, or none at all, preserve their semblance 
for the eyes of this generation. Nor does Cooke at all profit by 
the lay figure that wears his clothes. He sleeps his long sleep, 
indeed, in the churchyard of St. Paul’s; but his Richard, and 
Jago, and Shylock, and Sir Giles, are our familiar companions. We 
know these grand figures, as we know the melancholy majesty of 
Dante, the scarred visage of Cromwell, the cruel beauty of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. They are immortal residents of the halls of 
imagination. 

Side by side wi th these figures the verdict of taste and culture 
in our time will place the Hamlet of Edwin Booth. More than 
ever, since his recent p ersonation of the character, does this per- 
formance impress the imagination as the very embodiment of 
Shakspeare’s noble and awful idea]. In the presence of genius so 
thrilling, and art so potent and delicate, one feels that the pen of 





duet for tenor and soprano and a charming Komanza. It is in the 


my part, ifI can but suitably record this memorable dramatic 
triumph. . 
The character of Hamlet demands, for its adequate portrayal, 
certain elements in the constitution of the actor, which can by no 
means be acquired, nor even successfully sitnulated. Hence it 
happens that performances ef this part, in general, partake of the 
quality of farce. Those elements are, intellectual spirituality, 
blending masculine strength with feminine sottness ; imagination, 
preponderant over reason, and groping in shuddering audacity 
upon the fearfal confines of the other world ; a mournful lassitude 
of thought, half melancholy, and less than sane; a disposition 
most winning and loveable, in its frankness, and honour, and gen- 
tle dignity; a princely grace of tone, that is born of a princely 
spirit, developped by culture; a sad, quaint humour; and, per- 
vading all these elements, and blending them into one pathetic 
and impressive harmony, a wild, fitful, despairing thrill of sombre 
passion. These, I think, are the characteristics of Mr. Booth’s 
nature—as revealed in his acting—a nature which, therefore, 
readily takes on, and wears with graceful ease, the poetic garb of 
Hamlet. 
The superficial observer of his present portrayal—which is at 
once more powerful and more exactly finished than any of his 
previous personations of the character—while overlooking details, 
cannot fail to be impressed with a sense of the actor’s entire iden- 
tity with the part. From first to last his performance is consis- 
tent with itself and with the poet’s ideal. The critical observer, 
scrutinizing particulars, will more thoroughly appreciate this 
rare excellence. He will note, not only that the entire effect is 
massive and stately, but that each essential point is conceived 
with genius, and thoroughly elaborated—that every attitude is a 
picture, and every cadence of voice is a revelation. Such an ob- 
server will perceive, at the outset, that Hamlet’s grief is deeper 
than that which is naturally consequent upon recent be- 
reavement; that the madness of his poetic heart is already at 
work ; that suspicion and shame are cdoperating with sorrow, in 
his mind; that 
There ’s something in his soul 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood. 
Mr. Booth marks this distinction with peculiar delicacy. With his 
Hamlet, it is predisposition to madness, which, after the terrible or- 
deal of meeting his “‘ father’s spirit inarms,” impels him ‘to put an 
antic disposition on.” And thereafter, throughout his performance» 
the lights and shades of reason and lunacy are wildly and weird- 
ly blended—thus accounting, at every point, for the incoherency 
of his moods, and the vacillation of his conduct. Very subtleand 
skilful, too, is his emphasis of the contrast between purpose and 
lassitude, as illustrated in the scene wherein Hamlet discovers 
the King, at prayer, and that, also, in which he is questioned, by 
the King, respecting Polonius. In conflicts of motive and emo- 
tion, indeed, Mr. Booth’s artistic skill is always pre-eminent. No- 
thing, for example, could be truer or more touching than the pa- 
thos of his agonized affection struggling with assumed severity, 
when Hamlet discovers Ophelia’s transparent duplicity, and bids 
her take refuge in a nunnery. The gentleness and princely digni- 
ty of his nature are herein notably revealed, as also they are in his 
conversations with Horatio; in his instructions to the player- 
King; in his friendly recognition and subsequent manly rebuke 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern; and in his reverent filial affec- 
tion. This latter sentiment is very beautifully manifested, at his 
first interview with his father’s ghost, wherein it strengthens him 
even against the terror of that most awful and overwhelming ex- 
perience. And here it should be remarked that the scope and 
sympathetic vitality of Mr. Booth’s imagination enable him to inter- 
pret the ghost scenes in this tragedy, with an intense and thrilling 
appreciation of their sublimity and their terror, as contagious as 
it is impressive. His acting, from the point where he breaks 
away from Horatio and Marcellus, down to the disappearance of 
the ghost, is perfect and altogether admirable. His face is that of 
a man who sees a spirit, and his magnetic art makes the illusion 
as perfect to the spectator as it evidently is to himself. So, when 
the ghost appears to him, in the Queen’s closet, his paralyzed 
limbs, his wild stare, his broken voice, his whole shuddering sense 
of “supernatural soliciting” make the heart cold with horror. It 
is impossible to forget his delivery of the line—“t My father, in his 
habit as he lived!” His voice expresses the very agony of terror 
bursting into delirium. Less thrilling, but not less pathetic, is the 
worn-out mood of his ship-wrecked soul, his sad patience and 
gentle resignation, in the closing scenes of the tragedy—a mood 
that is beautifully indicated in words that strike, as it were, the 
very key-note of the mournful music of his life : 

If it be now, it is not to come: 

If it is not to come, it will be now: 

If it be not now, yet it will come: 

The readiness is all. 

And so he fades into death—prince, poet, scholar, soldier, gen- 
tleman, the rarest and most exquisite creation of the loftiest 
genius ever vouchsafed to earth. 

The accessories to Mr. Booth’s remarkable triumph are, in all 
respects, appropriate. The auxiliary parts are, in general, suitably 
played, that of the Queen being delicately and powerfully inter- 
preted by Mrs. J. W. Wallack. The scenery, correct at all points, 
is, in several particulars, magnificent. The ghost scenes, in the 
first act, and the churchyard scene in the fifth, are positive pic- 
tures. But I have not space here to do justice to these details. 
Enough for the present to add that, to see “ Hamlet,’’ as now 
performed at the Winter Garden—and to see it with appreciation 
and sympathy—is to comprehend the genius of Shakspeare, and to 
witness its most spiritual ideal realized and reproduced in form and 
substance and colour and meaning. The stage in our time has 
witnessed no grander or more thrilling pageant. 

MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Harcis. 


The Canadian Government has formally prohibited the ex- 

rtation of arms, ammunition, and military stores ——-—— 
The Coburg World, C. W., has adopted for its heading the 
motto: “ For the Queen and the Confederation." —-——Lord 
Malmesbury, in a recent speech at an Agricultural Meeting in 
Hampshire, fears | urged the British farmers to grow other 
food than wheat. The advice was given in view of the un- 
bounded productiveness of the U.S —The new Lord 
Mayor’s dinner to H. M. Ministers was remarkable for the 


ago of the four most distinguished speakers, Lord Brougham, 
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criticism may well be permitted to rest. I shall be satisfied, for 
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torchlight display, ex- 
Hibited a over his door, with a quotation from 
Geneele saF io angel of the Lord called unto Abra- 
ham out of Heaven a time.” Truly was it remarked 
by a Republican the other day: “ Our poli 
religion, A. T. ., with his accustomed 
liberality, presented each of the married porters in his em- 
ploy, at both establishments, with a fine Thanksgiving turkey. 
he number of employés is about a hundred.” Man 
ladies think themselves unable to walk a mile, who gladly 
dance three times that distance —-_——The estimated value 
of property insured from fire last year, in England, was 
£1,106,450,000; the amount of duty paid £1,050,679, a frac- 
tion more than 1s. 10%d. per cent. Mr. Harrison, well- 
_ known here, has opened the Italian Opera house in the Hay- 
market, London—not the Haymarket Theatre, as erroneously 
reported—for English Opera, or Opera in English. He com- 
menced with Gounod’s “Faust,” Sims Reeves taking the part 
thus named, and Miss Louisa Pyne that of Margaret. The 
part suits Miss admirably, and the applause was unani- 
Lap ihe pac owas a her Majeny snes te ot 
eep the peace towards er Ma’ "3 subjects, he left the 
office exclaiming, “Heaven help rey first beam I meet 
with !” —Another gunpowder manufactory has exploded 
in the county of Kent, also belonging to Messrs. Hall, who 
owned the works at Erith. The accident in this latter case 
occurred at Feversham. Mr. Masseras, formerly of the 
Courrier des Etas Unis, of this city, has been appointed a Che- 
valier of the Order of Guadalupe, by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. Mr. Masseras is to edit the new Monitewr Universel, 
which is to be published, under Government patronage, in the 
city of Mexico. A statistical observer states that 60 of our 
Peers are of age and unmarried : 4 Dukes, 3 Marquises, 23 Earls, 
11 Viscounts,19 Barons. 92 eldest sons of Peers of age and un- 
married : 2 Marquises, 2 Earls, 23 Viscounts, 65 Lords, and Hon. 
Mr’s. To counterbalance the above, there are alive at present 88 
Peers married, who between them muster 405 children. 
Notice has been given in the British Columbian Government 
Gazette that Dr. was in that colony by way of 
the Rocky Mountains, completing his survey of the p prepanee 
line of telegraph, and that the Governor requested all magis- 
trates and other public officers to furnish him with such aid 
and assistance as he might require. Accounts from the mine 
districts state that Dr. Rae has arrived at the mouth of the 
Quesnelle, having come down the Fraser from Fort George in 
a canoe with one Indian. 
has leased Southwark Bridge, which adjoins London Bridge, 
and thrown it open, free of toll. The lease is brief, but a per- 
manent arrangement will be made. The weather has 
been peculiarly mild and pleasant here; in England, the 
reverse.———— Never was turmoil in a State,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “in which knaves did not advantage themselves—as a 
boiling-pot is sure to bring scum to the surface.” A 
confident democrat in Brooklyn lost a bet’ on the recent 
Presidential election, which will compel him, for one year, to 
wear a beaver hat two feet high, with aseven inch brim. 
We noted some time ago that a church in Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, had installed a Miss Olympia Brown as pastor. We 
now read that she was recently visited by members of her 
parishioners, who left her a purse of $102. Miss Brown would 
seem to be a popular preacher. —The U. 8. Marshal at 
Boston has paid the U. 8. Treasurer over $5,000,000 since June 
1st, 1863, the proceeds of captured blockade runners—the cases 
being adjudicated in that city. A monster choral fes- 
tival is to be held at Dresden. It is to last four days and a 
half, and to gather together ten thousand singers. They are 
to be “conducted” by means of electrical apparatus. The 
mode is not explained—————Greenbacks have been 
judicially recognized as currency in California. That is, they 
are now to be received in Dm bay-v of taxes —————--- 
Almost all the prominent Mexican Generals have now enter- 
edthe service of the Emperor Maximilian. A letter 
from China states that the Imperalists when they took Nan- 
kin, in the recent rebellion, cut off the heads of nearly 
ten thousand rebels ——-——Mr. Tyler a lawyer, of Mary- 
land, is preparing a Life of the late Chief Justice Taney. 
A large coal field exists half way between the Great 
Lakes and the Rocky Mountains. The discovery of it was 
made at Fort Rice. It will be of great service to navigation of 
the Mississippi, and to the Pacific my Oe that be ever 
built. Fifty thousand copies of Mr. Banting’s pamphlet 
on “ Corpulency” have been sold in London, at four shillings a 
copy. The writer has devoted their proceeds to prominent 
charitable institutions.—_ The Bank of England has re- 
duced its discount rates from 9 per cent. to 8. —A minister 
and his wife, in a Massachusetts town, recently celebrated the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of their marriage, when they were 
the recipients of gifts, from friends abroad and in the parish, 
amounting in value to $17,500. Cotton has been profit- 
ably cultivated in Illinois. AN. Y. actor sums up his 
labours, on the recent Thanksgiving day, as follows: m- 
mences at 10}, A.M.; concludes at 10, P.M.; speaks 2,010 
lines; has twelve ordinary sirnagies, six death-struggles, 
six tumbles, six severe s, six climbs of the storm- 
shattered rock, six terrible descents therefrom, no turkey, and 
very little fame-——-——The N. Y. Herald indulges in the 
following strain of ludicrous insolence and characteristic 
bombast, in reference to Canada. “We could send,” it says, 
“a single excursion-train of shortboys from this city, who 
would burn every haystack, rob every henroost, milk every 
cow, goat, dog and hog,and run offevery pony to be found 
in her Majesty’s dominions.” Should any trouble arise— 
which Heaven forbid !—between the two countries, the boast- 
ers hereabouts, including the Herald, the Times, and the Tri- 
bune, would find the Canadians much more difficult to deal 
with than they imagine. Next to the vanity of such blat- 
ant writers, their ignorance is most conspicuous. 
Editor, who has just traversed the oil regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, describes them as fellows: “ All along both sides of 
the road, from Titusville to Schaffer’s Farm, rise derricks, 
derricks, derricks. Some old, shattered, and abandoned, 
blackened monuments of blasted hopes; others just rising fresh 
and new, bright with e tations ; others standing guard, 
rich and greasy, over pets oy treasures which was sweeping 
at their feet with the s' 80b of the great wooden pump; 
and others in ruins over wells that had pumped dry or 
forsaken for better claims.” Gen. Pope, in submitting 
his official report of the operations in the A verges of the 
Northwest for the past year, says that in set a peace with 
the Indians he intends to do away entirely with treaties, a 
system which is always attended with frauds upon the U. 8. 
Government and the Yee. His plan is based simply up- 
on the un that the Indians bebave themselves, and 
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has once more been sounding the praises of his 
neightourhood, in a public lecture. He announces that New 
England’s “ master key” is “the specialization of intellectual 
The Daven Brothers, “ spiritual” jugglers, 
oN sued as swindlers i New e, Englanc a 
plaintiff charging that, by their le “ entertainments,” 
obtained mere om ewe Po retences. The Court decided, 
however, that if people would be so foolish asso pay their 





y 
money to see such manifestations, it could not be said that they | Mr 


had been deluded by false pretences. 





— A contemporary, 


adverting to Gen. Scott’s present to Gen. Grant, “from the | f 


oldest to the ablest,” says that General Scott is not the oldest 
General in the world, and adds, “ Lord Combermere is yet 
alive, and he was approaching to manhood before Gen. Scott 
was born, being now ninety-five years old. He was the Sir 
Stapleton Stapleton-Cotton of the Peninsular War, and took 
Bhurtpore in 1826, after one of the most extraordinary of 
Indian sieges, for which he was made Viscount Combermere.” 
The price of daily papers in Chicago has been raised to $14 
per annum. Mr. Ten Broeck, the American horse jockey 
of England, is about to retire from the turf. His horses are 
advertised for sale. Another drive is opened, in the 
Northern portion of the Central Park. The Herald an- 
nounces that some of the famous oil-springs in the West are 
showing signs of exhaustion. A marriage is shortly to 
take place between the Hon. Frederick Charteris, Commander 
RN.,son of the Earl of Wemyss, and the Lady Louisa Keppel, 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Albemarle. Nearly 
sixty children were recently poisoned in Liverpool, by eating 
Calabar beans, which they found uponone of the docks. One 
case proved fatal—that of a boy six years. He had eaten 
six of the beans, and he lived but two hours afterwards. 
The Duke of Hamilton recently met with a severe accident while 
huntiog, by which one of his eyes was severely injured. It 
was thought at first that he would lose the eye, but remedies 
were applied, which will probably avert such a calamity. 
A Paris letter of Nov. 8rd, says:—“ There was a 
Frederic de Schleswig: Holatein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, and 
e eswig- Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, an 
one of the best known diplomatists in Paris, was married to Miss 
Lee, daughter of the General Lee, and sister of the 
Baroness Waechter. All the beauty, fashion, and diplomacy 
of Paris were present at the ceremony.” It is said that 
Mr. Hughes, the author of “Tom Brown,” is to receive 
the post of Reviserof Military Regulations. 


———_—~.> —__—_—_ 


A Frence Insurance Case.—The Tribunal of Commerce 
at Paris has just given judgment in an action brought against 
the International fasmvines Company, having offices both in 
France and in —_ by the Marquis de Beatmont, to re- 
cover the sum of 50,000f. insured by him on the life of M. 
Driencourt. The policy was granted in 1854, and all the - 
ments were duly made down to the 8th of October, f363, 
and the day of M. Driéncourt’s decease. The company, how- 
ever, refused to pay the money, on the ground that the British 
law did not admit the validity of an insurance on the life of a 
third person who had no interest in the contract; that such 
insurance was a kind of gaming speculation on human life ; 
and, lastly, that the circunistances under which the insurance 
was effected had not been fairly stated at the time. After 
hearing counsel, the tribunal decided that as the insurance had 
been effected in France with perfect faith on the part of 
the plaintiff, and without the least hint being given as to its 
ill ny according to the English law, and as, moreover, the 
plaintiff had duly fulfilled his part of the contract, he was 
entitled to claim the sum insured. It therefore condemned 
the company to pay the sum of 50,000f. with interest, and 
costs. 

An INCIDENT oF THE CycLONE.—During the height and 
wildest rage of the tempest, when the roar and din of wind, 
water,and bursting ships stifled the cries of agonised Nature,and 
when the boiling, hissing river was covered with struggling 
men clinging to spars, a ship called the Govindpore was seen 
(by those who dared, under shelter, to approach the awful 
scene) to labour in a frightful state of peril, the helpless crew 
in vain imploring for thesuccour no human aid could offer. In 
vain the wealthy bystanders offered hundreds of rupees of 
reward to any European or native who would carry a line to 
the sinking ship. At lastan Englishman arrived on the scene, 
one, who, ignorant of the reward, saw the possibility of saving 
the eight imploring wretches, and at once attaching a rope to 
his waist, dashed into the turbulent waters, and after fearful 
toil and danger (oppressed by the weight of his rope) reached 
the foundering ship, and thus afforded each a bridge by which 
to reach the shore. This heroic man’s name was Cleary, and 
if to the rupees given him by his grateful countrymen in India 
the Humane Society at home do not award him a medal, they 
will have lost an opportunity of expressing their own and the 
nation’s gratitude and admiration for a greatand noble action. 
—Letter from Calcutta. \ 


@bituary. 


Tae Ear or Starr.—We regret to announce the death of 
this venerable and respected nobleman, which took place on 
Wednesday at Oxenfoord Castle, his seat in Mid-Lothian. He 
was born in 1776 ; succeeded his brother the eighth Earl in the 
titles and estates, in 1853; and has died in his 89th year. In 
earlier life he was well known in Mid-Lothian as Mr. North 
Dalrymple, of Fordel—taking an active part in politics on the 
side, especially when the county was successfully con- 
tested in 1882 by his elder brother, then Sir John Dalrymple. 
He was a man of much acuteness as well as amiability, faith- 
ful to party, and kind to friends. His landed possessions were 
among the most valuable in Scotland—he was the largest 
landowner in Mid-Lothian, and the largest or second — 
in Wigtonshire, besides having valuable properties in Ayrshire 
and cae nme He is ny oe by nit, der. son, John, 
hitherto unt a , former . for Wigtonshire, 
and since 1851 Lord-Lieutenant of that county, who is mar- 
ried to the elder daughter of the Duke and Duchess de Coigny, 
and has issue.—Scotsman. ; 






































Mr. ‘Hupson Gurney.—On the 9th ult., expired Mr. 
Hudson Gurney, a gentleman of great wealth and standing in 
Norfolk, and perhaps the member of the house of 








de not molest the whites, and that the whites shall be to 


leading 
Gurney. Mr. Gurney had been for some time in failing healt 
and for several years past lived in complete wotlneemet os bb 


| eat at. Keswick, near Norwich. He was born in 1775, and 


was consequently at the period of his decease in his vinetieth 
year. Mr. Gurney outlived his generation, and may be pro- 
nounced a forgotten celebrity ; butjwhen Canning was coquet- 
ting with the Duke of Wellington, when Brougham was de- 
nouncing the procrastination and doubts of Eldon, when 
Huskisson was developing to an unappreciative world the 
doctrine of free trade, Mr. Hudson Gurney was a man of mark 
in the House of Commons, in which he had a seat for many 
years as Member for Newport. His opinion was especially 
Tespected in matters of trade and finance, and any ons 
which he might be inclined to make were not mk ey all 
lightly. He possessed a fortune which was estimated ro 
at £2,000,000, for he was partner in the great brewing 
of Barclay and Perkins. Mr. Gurney displayed a lavish libe- 
rality when appeals were made to him for charitable and other 
purposes, and in this res his death will cause a void in the 
district which will not easily made good. The death of 
. Gurney (says the Times) who married in 1812 Miss Bar- 
clay, of Ury, descended from the celebrated Barclay—apologist 
for the quakers—severs another of the links which bind the 


t eration to the times of Pit 
eon a me itt, Castlereagh, and 


At Bournemouth, aged 76, the Right Hon. Thomas Erskine, 
formerly one of the Judges of the Court ot Common Pleas.— 
Lieut.-Col. Colebrooke, R.A.—At Southsea, Commr. W. Ponsonby 
Johnson, R.N.—At Funchal, Madeira, Capt. H. Sandford Paken- 
ham, late 2d Life Guards.—At Danzig, HR. Plaw, Esq., H. M. 
Consul-General.—At Southtown, near Great Yarmouth, Capt. 

Haines, R.N.—At Edinburgh, Admiral the Hon. Sir Montagu 
Stopford, K.C.B.—At Iden Parsonage, Rye, in the 88d year of his 
oe. G. A, Lamb, D.D., for 58 years rector of Iden, Playden, and 

it Guldeford.——J. Ramsay McCulloch, Esq., Comptroller of 
H: M. Stationery-office.—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Sedgwick, widow of 
the late Charles Sedgwick, who for many years has kept a school 
for ey ‘serv in Lenox.—At Dartmouth, Commr. J. Race God- 
frey, R.N.—At Reading, Major John Montresor.—At Belgaum, 
India, by a fallfrom his horse, Ensign Fenton, 44th Regt. 





Aru. 


We learn by telegraph from Melbourne that advices from 
New Zealand continue satisfactory. No hostile movements 
by the rebel natives have taken place. Many of them are sur- 
rendering their arms.——In the Grenadier Guards, Lt. Col. 
Barnard is about to exchange with the Hon. A. W. Cathcart, 
of the 96th Regt. at the Cape.-——Col. Dalrymple of the Scots 
Fusiliers, is about to go on half-pay.——Col. M’Murdo will de 
succeeded as Inspector-General of Volunteers by Col. Erskine, 
who has for some time very efficiently discharged the duties 
of Dep. Inspector——The Army and Navy Gazette (Russell’s) 
says: “A very considerable number of officers of our Army 
have now visited the American camps, North and South; no 
instance ofaffront or annoyance offered to them has ever reach- 
ed us, though the escapades of some of them in crossing from 
the lines of one army to the hostile country have been sufficient- 
ly remarkable.” It gives us great pleasure to add to this, that 
many of these gentlemen have spoken in the highest terms 
of the kindness and hospitality shown to them. 





War-Orrice, Nov. 11.—12th Foot: Lt-Gen Colvile to be Col, v 
Bentinck, dec. 80th: Maj-Gen Young to be Col, v Robbins, dec. 
—To be Cols a ey | comp serv: Lt-Cols Thompson, R A, and 
Menzies, R E.—By deaths of Gens Robbins and Bentinck: Lt-Gen 
Sir D McGregor to be Gen; Maj-Gen Clarke and Sir Gaspard Le 
Marchant, to be Lt-Gens; Cols Dennis, and Sackville, Lord West, 
to be Maj-Gens; Maj Villiers, 47th Ft, and Robinson, 44th, to be 
Lt-Cols; Capt Bayly, RA, and Stewart, 57th Ft, to be Maj. 


Navy. 


The Avrora, 35, Capt. Sir L. McClintock, is likely to come 
to the N. A. and W. I. station ——The Barracouta, 6, and 
Greyhound, 17, from the same station, have arrived home.—— 
The famous Himalaya, troop-ship, will probably be paid off, 
her machinery being much out of order.—~—The , 22, 
has sailed again from Spithead for Gibraltar——The Research, 
4, iron-clad, is to be prepared for foreign service; algo the 
Scout, 21. The latter is for the coast of Africa—Col. Hop- 
kins, C. B., commanding the Royal Marines at Woolwich, is 
about to retire. He is an A. D. C. to the Queen——Three 
reasons are spoken of as having influenced the Admiralty in 
paying the Warrior out of Commission. First, want of men 
for the three-decker Victoria ; secondly, the defective condition 
of the ship’s boilers; and thirdly, the intended alteration and 
continuation of the armour-plating around her bow and stern.— 
A Court-Martial, at Portsmouth, has tried Commr. Brown, of 
the Ringdove, 4, for getting her on shore in the China Seas, in 
May last. The Commr. was “reprimanded” and the master 
. eiunonished.”—-Lord Albert Clinton, a midshipman of the 
Hagar, has been dismissed the Navy, for not returning to his 
ship at the appointed time, having given his written word of 
honour so to do._——In the late fight with the Japanese, Capt. 
Alexander, of the Huryalus, was shot through the foot and 
ankle.——It is expected that the Minotaur iron-clad, will be 
ready to proceed to sea early in the ensuing year. She has been 
fitted for a flag-ship, and will probably go to the Mediter- 
ranean. The Caledonia, armour-plated wooden ship, at Devon- 

rt, will also, it is reported, go to the Mediterranean.—— 
Reat-Admiral Kellett succeeds Vice-Admiral Austin at Malta. 
—The Swedish steam , ~ Vanadis, Capt. Melander, 
arrived at this port late on Monday evening, and anchored, 
having been 85 days from Plymouth, England. She comes 
over here on @ tour of inspection, and to give her officers an 
opportunity to seesome of the scenes of the present war. 


Appotutments. 


The Hon. Peter Scarlett, C.B., lately H. M. Minister to the 

of the Hellenes, to be Minister to the Emperor of Mexico.—P. 
Toledo, Esq., to be a Member of the Executive Council of British 
Honduras; and H. Rhodes, Esq., of the Legislative Council of 
Vancouver.—The Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B.D., to be a Canon of 
Westminster, v. the Rev. W. E. Bentinck, res.—Dr. Hobhouse 
having intimated his intention of resigning the Bishopric of 
Nelson, New Zealand, the Rev. H. Jacobs, late fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, has been recommended as his successor.—The 
Toronto Leader says that it is announced, semi-officially, that the 
Hon. John Rose been appointed a Commissioner by H. M., 
under a recent treaty between Great Britain and the U.8., by 
which certain matters in dispute (the San Juan difficulty, we 
believe, among Others) are to be settled by Commissioners, one to 
be named by each Government, and the umpire, in case of dis- 
agreement, by the King of Italy. 








APPOINTMENTS.—Comms: Haynes (8 to Sovereign; 
Pellew to.Royal Adelaide.—Lieuts : Vander-Meulen 

H Lawson and G R Harris to Hibernia; Day to Rattlesnake; 
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: New Publications. 


Mr. J. G. Gregory is early in the field with his Christmas 
gift-books for children; and in truth he makes a very dainty 
addition to this ephemeral but most acceptable branch of lite- 
rature.—Hawthorne’s Snow Image, by the way, which comes 
first to hand, is rather beyond the comprehension of the young 
ones, though it well may set them musing. The pretty little 
quarto edition is set off by coloured illustrations.—We are 
glad to meet Mr. Darley’s fertile and masterly pencil enlisted 
in these seasonable contributions, for it confers upon them a 
permanent value. Here is A Selection of War Lyries, seven in 
number, including Boker’s “On Board the Cumberland,” 
Stedman’s “ Cavalry Charge,” and Stoddart’s “ Little Drum- 
mer’—the last named being incomparably the best of the 
whole, and being also the most successfully treated by Mr. 
Darley. The artist, however, is admirable in the old man 
rising from his chair by the help of his nigger, the cut re- 
minding us not slightly of John Gilbert's facile hand. The 
lyric that claims it is “ On the Shores of Tennessee.”—Again, 
Mr. Darley does ample justice to his reputation, in the wood- 
cuts, at once free and minutely finished, that adorn Mr. Clement 
C. Moore’s Visit from St. Nicholas, beautifully served up in a 
small and thin quarto. In fact, we like him betterin humorous 
or domestic subjects than in battle-pieces, more of which salute 
us in The Boy's Banner-Book, also a small and thin quarto, 
containing American patriotic songs.—Furthermore, Mr. 
Stoddard has done into verse the immortal story of Little Red 
Riding-Hood, and Mr. Fredericks has gotten up for it half-a- 
dozen wood-cuts in colours, without much pretence to artistic 
merit, but so flamboyant as to be a certain attraction for in- 
fantile eyes.—Lastly comes Little Blue-Hood, by Thomas Mil- 
ler, an English story of a naughty old woman running off 
with a young girland her pet dog. Who does not envy the 
frame of mind that can be charmed by any or all of these 
trifles, when one looks round and sees the follies and vices 
spread before us in the routine of daily life? 


In the Albion of September 24 we printed a brief notice of 
“Golden Leaves from the British Poets,” selected by Pro- 
fessor J. W. 8. Hows. The companion volume has now 
made its appearance, iu similar elegant garb, also from the 
press of Mr. Gregory. The selections have been made 
from the writings of an hundred and twenty-four pocts; 
some of whom are distinguished, while some are compara- 
tively obscure. Prof. Hows has aimed to choose from 
each writer the particular representative work, and has thus 
compiled an ample and very characteristic collection of Ame- 
rican Poetry. The book is a worthy companion to its prede- 
cessor, which we have examined with more careful scrutiny, 
and which is one of the best collections of famous poems that 
we have ever chanced to read. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Apologia Vita Sua. By J. H. Newman, D.D...... Appleton & Co. 
heaps Moral, Political, and Asthetic. By Herbert 

BPOMCEP, 2.0.0.0 orc ccccsec vecccsccsccccecssacceccecevcccccece Ditto. 
The Art Journal for November........... Virtue, Yorston, and Co, 
Correlation and Conservation of Forces. A Series 

of itions. By Prot.Grove, Prof. Helmotte, 

Dr. Mayer, Dr. Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and Dr. 

Carpenter. By E. L. Youmans, M.D 


casaeeand high ab deo ahaa Ditto. 
The Experiences of a French Vetective..... Dick & Fitzgerald. 
Frabe with the Bible and Science. By J. B. 

SE pc uted sda nweaccedsneehsap eae oonsensds Crosby & Nichols 





NEW MUSIC. 


Mr. Horace Waters, of this city, has just published the follow- 
ing pieces of new music: ‘The Betrothed Mazurka,” by E. 
Ruboti: ‘* Beautiful Annie,” by J. G. Clark: ‘“‘Me Too,” by Eliza 
J. Coffin: and “Our Flag, Our Army, and Our President,” a 
martette—the words by J. T. Dudley, the music by W. G. 


erry. 
Sine Arts. 

Mr. J. W. Bouton, of 481 Broadway, sends us a neat portfolio 
of large quarto size, containing one hundred “Gems from 
European ‘Picture Galleries,” engravings on steel from pic- 
tures of more or less celebrity. The collection is varied and 
interesting, and of all degrees of merit, and its possession by 


young folk may do much toward stimulating a latent taste 
for art. 








“ PUNCH” A CONVERT TO SPIRITUALISM. 


Doubt not that when, and where his Conversion was final! 
effected will be revealed hereafter, when the public mind shall 
be sufficiently attuned to celestial harmonies to receive that 
revelation with solemnity and sweetness. For the present, 
suffice it to say, that having entirely and dispassionately con- 
sidered the subject, having examined the evidences, having 
witnessed thousands of experiments, having read all the spi- 
ritual books, having meditated ypon the vast advanta 
which mankind have gained from the ministering of the Spi- 
rits, having duly regarded the scholarly, pure, and disinterested 
character of the well-born and refined persons who practise 
Spiritualism, and the superior intellectuality of the gentlemen 
and ladies who believe in it, Mr. Punch has convinced himself 
that the Spirits are genuine. 

He is not a Spirit to do anything by halves. 

The very moment that he felt himself a Spiritualist, he sent 
for the most accomplished professors of the system, and un- 
der their advice, aided by his own genius, Mr. Punch’s archi- 
tect and upholsterer proceeded to fit up the most handsome of 
the saloons, at 85 Fleet Street, as a Temple of Spiritualism. 
The machinist of one of the leading theatres has rendered his 
invaluable erence, ead Mr. Punch’s Spiritual Saloon and 
Demonical Drawing-Room is now daily and nightly devoted to 
Séances of the most remarkable character, 

As it is the duty of those who believe that they have dis- 
covered a truth to impart it to others in all its fulness, or even 
a little more, Mr. Punch proposes to publish, at such times and 
seasons as the ae may ordain, records of the proceedin 


gs 
at his Séances. He at once proceeds to state what took place 
at the very first of these extraordinary o 


585 





man 





Tuesday, November 8, 1864. 
Mr. Punch and about ten of his 
nine o’clock. The Sibyle Medium, 
shortly afterwards. She took her oust, ent 
menced. The gaslights were put out, 
that the § coh wrk a oe a 
invention of the nable Power. - 
After oe cuucing and scratching, the Medium announced 
that there were Spirits in the room. 
aitcettng nie inane 
e meeting, and he imm: y. 
asked theo whether they would take anythin 
Gurgling sounds were heard, and it was 
ing was going on, but no person chose to say who 
at it. 


The first answer was “ Junius’s Letters.” 


“Do I understand that the yg party is Junius himself, 
r. 


or oaly Dead Letters?” asked Mr. j 
The frst question was answered in the affirmative. 
“ What other 


tion of the t mystery. 
The cuadte Uns “Dean Swift.” 


“Dear me,” said Mr. Punch, “ There must be—I mean—do 
I quite understand—of course I am the last person to doubt 
a Spirit's word, but what made you die in 1745, when you did 


not write your first letter till 1769?” 


that the Spirits were very 
cross-questioned. Somethin 


at this palpable proof of supernatural agency. 
A pi nae Spirit was then invited to name itself. 
“ Magna Charta,” 


family. What has our friend from Runnymede to say ?” 


“I air the proudest birthright of the British,” said the 
Spirit, with a slight nasality, “and I calculate that yew’d bet- 
ter con-serve me like the apple of your eye, bein’ as I air, the 
ni- 
cal Henry the Eighth, and sealed with the patri-otic gore of 


brightest gem wrung from the haughty crown of yourt 
Cranmer, Sidney, and Lady Jane Grey.” 
of the hint not to offend the Spirit. ; 

A third Spirit, according to the Medium, evinced restless- 
ness to speak. : 

Tt was announced ag “ Copernicus.” 

“We are indeed honoured,” said Mr. Punch. “May I 


what the Moon is made of ” 
“Ivory,” said the Spirit. 


whence so large a quantity was obtained ?” 


created, and it was fused 
line. The dar 


frost.” re 
“Ts the Moon inhabited ?” 


felt to be rubbing against the legs of several of the party. 


be played, as the vengeance of the Spirits was very terrible. 


information of their whereabouts ?” 


The Medium called on the Spirits generally, and there was 


a pause. Presently a Spirit said,— 


blackbeetles,” 


where are my trousers?” 
“ Earthly 
“ but spiritual garments are not liable to do so.” 
“ But mine are earthly trousers, and I want them,” persisted 


slightest degree practical, M’m ?” 


trousers ?” 
Three loud knocks followed. 
“That is the answer,” said the Medium. “I dare not ask 
n.” 

“Three knocks! Hm,” mused Mr. Punch. “Is it a re 
proach to me for having three pair, while many persons have 
none? Three, three—ihey can’t mean—Mrs. Saunders, 
ec ask whether they’ve got among them the ghost of my 

nele.” ; 

Noise as of applause was heard, and the Medium stated that 
she heard the word Balls. 

“Three Balls! Of course. Somebody’s been and pawned 
my new black trousers,” cried Mr. Punch. “ But who, who? 
Task any Spirit who may know.” 

“From information which I received,” said a Spirit—— 

“Yes, yes, you area very choice Spirit,” said Mr. Punch, 
eagerly. “ Well,"who is it?” 

“T have reason to believe,” said the Spirit, “that t 
numbers of cats were eaten as hares in the restaurants of Nice 


babies will cry very much while they are being christened.” 

Mr. Punch is fall of virtues, and anger is one of them. He 
exploded so fearfully at this last answer that the Medium, 
snatching up her money, bolted, and was seen no more. And 
so ended the first of Mr. Punch’s Séances. 





THE TWO BERRYERS. 


Tt is not often in the history of the Bar that father and son 
have risen: to the same eminence as that which has been the 





portion of the hag tt of the present and the Berryer of the 
past on. Forty years ago another M. — 
itor, 


the and, like Lord Brougham’s disti 

















































































‘men assembled at 


the Medium stated 
cigars, tobacco being an 


=e mst ea 
and with his usu: teness, 
drink. 


to 
evident that drink- 
had been 


Mr. Punch then required the name of some Spirit present. 


name did you bear on earth?” asked Mr. 
Punch, and the assembly listened, breathlessly, for the solu- 


Here there was much scratching, and the Medium explained 
irritable, and did not like being 

fiery was then seen to fly across 
the room, and plunge into the grate. Later, when the lights 
were restored, a splash of white ashes was scen on the black- 
ened hearth, and a visible shudder went round the company 


“J—and Montesquieu—have heard of the Spirit of Laws,” 
said Mr. Punch,“ but 1 never expected to meet any of his 


“This is indeed worth knowing,” said Mr. Punch, mindful 


humbly ask the illustrious astronomical Spirit to inform us 


“ Bless me, to think that we never thought of that. But 
ivory is—at least wehave supposed it—an animal substance 
—should I be trespassing on spiritual patience if I asked 


“ From the tusks of mammoths, mastodons, and megatheria, 
existing for fourteen billions of years before the world was 
together by the. action of volcanoes, 
and polished by attrition with the Equator or Equinoxious 

parts, which you fancy holes, are stains, 
and were caused by the bursting ofthe Milky Way in a severe 


“ What’s that to you ?” answered the Spirit. The Medium 
announced that there would be no more revelations from that 
quarter. There wasa@ pause, during which something was 


“Tam anxious,” said Mr. Punch, “ to consult a Spirit who 
will answer me a question of personal interest to myself. I 
have mislaid a new pair of black trousers. Could I obtain 


“ There is a better crop of frogs in the South of France this 
year than last, but soy will be dear, owing to the mortality 
a 


mon 
- Valuable as general information,” said Mr. Punch, “ but 


garments wear out,” said a Spirit after a pause, 
Mr. Punch. “Could you induce your Spirits to be in the 


“Tam only their slave,” said the Medium, “ but I will ask 
again. Can any one tell anything about this gentleman’s 


this year, and that during the winter forty-nine per cent. of 


joyed an honourable welcome in Westminster Hall. The 
Attorney-General, who then received him, was the Lord 
Lyndburst whose death M. on Tuesday night, so 
feelingly deplored ; and the reco ections of that visit cannot 
but have been vividly present at the time to M. Berryer’s 
mind. Indeed, forty years ago, M. Berryer had become the 
rival of his father. After a long and eventful forensic career, 
dating back more than twenty years into the last century, M. 
er pére was beginning to feel that his son’s star was even 
brighter than his own. m the volumes of his souvenirs, 
which were published some years ago at Paris, we learn that 
it was the habit of suitors to paralyze the nerves and genius 
of the father by opposing to him hisown son. At last he 
perceived the artifice, and gradually withdrew from the active 
exercise of a profession which he had adorned, into the 
quieter occupation of chamber practice. Since his career 
he had seen and felt strange changes and chances in 
the world. When he first met Gerbier, the leader of his pro- 
fession, in consultation, in the dressing-room of a Parisian 
beauty, and pleaded for the first time in the Parliament Grand 
Chamber, he could little foresee that a dynasty, a monarchy, 
@ republic, an empire, and a second restoration, would all 
have away and left him still at the head of the French 
bar. How he had, indeed, escaped the terrible period durin 
which the revolution swept over the whole French Bar itself 
seems unaccountable. He retired from the exercise of a pro- 
fession which for an honourable man wasalmost certain death, 
and devoted his nights only by stealth to consultations and 
chamber work. His personal safety was alternately imperiled 
and secured by the dangerous patronage and friendship of 
Bourdon de!’Oise, and unless Kobespierre had fallen when 
he did, the papers in M. Berryer’s possession were more than 
sufficient to destroy a better patriot. Under the Directory M. 
Berryer returned once more to practice. Napoleon soon 
restored the French Bar, but his hatred to French barristers 
remained proverbial, and M. Berryer was the victim of his 
especial dislike. Willingness to defend the weak against the 
oppressor of the day seems to be a family trait with the Ber- 
ryers. For defending successively Moreau Dupont, and the 
family of Morett, M. Berryer lost all chance of the prizes of 
the profession ; and his famous efforts on behalf of the Mayor 
of Antwerp, in 1812, completed his claim to the Imperial dis- 
pleasure. Happy the father and son whose lot it successively 
has been to be called the refuge of the oppressed under so 
many different régimes. 

At the trial of Ney, the younger M. Berryer first took his 
place by his father’s side. The trial was a farce, and the de- 
fence—owing to the decision of the House of Peers upon the 
character of the Convention of July 3—became a matter of 
mere :form. Ney was found guilty, and suffered under a 
judgment so obviously illegal that a taint as unhappy as that 
of the Duke d’Enghien’s blood itself will for ever rest upon 
the Bourbons. Nor did the Bourbons forgive the courageous 
advocates who had made Ney’s cause theirown. M. Berryer 
pere fared no better under the Restoration than he had fared 
under the Empire. He was still excluded from the Council 
of French Advocates, and the coveted dignity of Batonnier 
never passed into his hands. His son, the present M. Berryer, 
was not deterred by the withholding of his father’s justly- 
earned laurels. Throughout a dazzling forensic course his line 
has been thesame; and itis because the Bar of England recognise 
in him a man not merely of illustrious genius, but of incorrup- 
tible and unflinching soul, that they have gladly embraced the 
occasion to do him honour. 

At the brilliant legal gathering of Tuesday last he met men 
whose eloquence, if less artistic, is still as natural as his own, 
and who have played equally with himself a conspicuous part 
in the politics of their profession. It is not, however, to Eng- 
land that we can look for specimens of forensic virtue of M. 
Berryer’s cast. The laws are too gentle, and the judges too 
upright. We must turn to nations where the seeds of political 


One, bolder than the rest, put his hand to feel the object, despotism have long since borne the crop of judicial venality 
when a fierce kind of noise was heard, and the Spirit departed 
from the group. The venturous person complained of severe 
pain, and when the lights were turned on, the back of his 
hand was seen distinctly scored with three long, angry 
. |scratches. The Medium begged that such tricks might not 


and corruption; where the press is dumb, where Parliamen- 
tary Government is a thing unknown, or known only to be 
mocked; and it is there pre-eminently, as Mr. Gladstone elo- 
quently pointed out, that we shall find the Bar faithful to the 
liberty which their fellow-citizens have lost. Naples, till its 
last revolution, was the type of such ill-favoured spots. It 
would, perhaps, be unjust and illiberal to say that France ap- 
proaches the same category. But it is certain that, in the last 
fifty years, France has afforded opportunities in plenty to 
great and generous-minded advocates of fearlessly asserting 
the rights of free defence, and of flinging themselves as a 
shield between the Executive and its too Liberal subjects. 
How M. Berryer has used such opportunities France knows ; 
and in returning to France he bears with him the reflection 
that none can admire better than Englishmen a professional 
courage and devotion which in this happy country are seldom 
or never tested.—Znglish paper. 
—q——_——— 


SIMPLE ALEXANDER! 


It is not long since the indefatigable man 
of the “ Little Journal” offered a peep at M. Alexander Du- 
mas, aS & premuim.to subscribers. The great Alexander 
would be visible at the “Little Journal” office on certain 
afternoons, and readers were invited to rejoice themselves by 
a glance at the author of “Monte Christu.” Will they who 
know thesimple, guileless character of Alexandre Dumas be- 
lieve for one moment that hecould be a party to the show ? 
He was basely betrayed. He was lured to the office by a 
show of friendship. He lingered there during certain 
hours because the people about were so amiable and good to 
him. He was—simple child of genius!—a dupe. Crowds 
gazed upon him,—and he was not displeased ; for Alexander 
is a good-natured creature, and will accept admiration if it 
please.the public to offer it to him. Shame, then, on the huck- 
sters who thrust him into a sow newspaper-office asa curiosity, 
and baited for subscribers with his august person! Simple 
Alexander was no party to this unseemly traffic. He was 
not the man to put himself on a par with the Swiss giant, the 
bearded ~. and the tripod. His Arcadian simplicity is 
untainted. He is still a piping shepherd, and not ahackneyed 
city mimic, wriggling in the highways for the applause, the 
laughter, and the halipence, of the vulgar. If there be sour 
cynics who will not grant that our Alexander is. the great 
child of nature we paint let them now be confounded. Let 
them see with what simple candour he speaks of his fame, 
and how he is loth to turn into sordid cash his doings with the 
dead great. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is anxious to spread sound reading 
among all classes of his fellow-countrymen ; so he addressed a 
letter to the forty-eight thousand municipalities of France, 
through the columns of the “ Little Journal,” urging the value 
of reading upon them. Was this not goodof simple Alexan- 
der? The nature of his letter to the forty-eight thousand muni- 
cipal -authorities may be gathered from his second letter ad- 


r and proprietor 


dressed to the “ Little Journal,” and dated October 28. The 
— child of genius writes :— 
“My dear Director,—Permit me to announce to you that 
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matters in light and amusing forms ; 
I have created—of this I am certain—three or four mil- 

of readers who did not exist before me. Allow me, 
the medium of your journal, to offermy thanks to the 
Mayor of Miramons, in the arrondissement of Marmande, in 
the department of Lot-et-Garonne; who, on the very day when 
he read my letter in your columns, wrote to subscribe. He 
is the first to open the collective list of subscriptions—a list 
that is dearer to my pride as an author, than it is important 
to my interests. A thousand good wishes. 

‘Auex, Dumas.” 


There are men of acrid temperament, I doubt not, who will 
cast this charming letter aside as an impudent advertisement. 
ey will plume themselves on their knowingness, in not 
being the dupe of what they will be pleased, in their vanity, 
to call a tran t artifice. Such churlish judgments are 
natural to little souls that cannot understand the sublime 
heights that are the familiar nd of our simple Alexander. 
But to poetic folk who have known what it is to be inspired 
at the rate of five francs a line, and who haye a scorn ot pence 
and copper-hunting, the letter of the author of three hundred 
volumes must be as sweet as new-mown hay. It may stand 
in the place of March violets. In the midst of city barter 
and Bourse wrangling, it has a tone as sweet and musical as a 
shepherd’s reed. A very child is Alexander! He believes it 
to be for the good of France that education should penetrate 
through all classes of her population. Now what is education ? 
Education, to the mind of Dumas, means a thorough know- 
ledge of Dumas. This being his deep-rooted conviction, he, 
in the generosity of his —_ nature, offers his three huadred 
volumes—value, one franc. each—to forty-eight thousand 
communes, at seventy centimes each. 

Aud _ by this erous concession of the great Alexander 
shall France, to her uttermost social depths, be straightway 
brought to feel all the benign influences of education! It is 
in the nature of Alexandre Dumas to be outspoken, for the 
best of reasons, viz., that, to his mind, he is the most interesting 
subject on which his pen can dwell. In the spirit which leads 
him to offer his three hundred volumes to forty-eight thousand 
communes at a reduced price, he brings his readers, for their 
delectation—it is his entire belief—to his desk, and bids them 
read his private letters. Only a few days since, he printed a 
ch » He opens it gaily. Quoting Méry, “ that adorable 
gossip,” he says there are peop!e with whom, and houses in 
which, clever men shine with a special radiance. “I reniem- 
ber three houses in which I was always clever. These three 
houses were the house of Zimmermann (Zimmermann is dead), 
the house of Guyet-Desfontaines (Guyet-Desfontaines is dead), 
and the house of Nodier (Nodier is dead)!” We are not told 
where M. Dumas is “always clever” now, for Nodier serves 
his turn for the presént. He tells us how he has loved the 
daughter of his dear friend, now Madame Marie Menissier, 
for thirty-four years. He has lately received a letter from her. 
“Tt was not certainly written,” he continues, “to be read b 
any save me; but, when people write so remarkably well, 
when they have as much esprit as Madame de Sévigné, and 
more heert, they have no — the right to say ‘Burn my 
letter, and put the light of it under a bushel.’” And the 
simple ~ ym of genius puta the lady’s letter into the ‘ Little 
Journal. 

The mention of Méry’s name recalls the fact to him that he 
has recently received between twelve and fifteen hundred let- 
ters of his own writing bequeathed to him by a recently 
deceased friend. These letters bring to his mind certain 
pleasant evenings he was once accustomed to pass with Méry 
and others in a studio in the Rue d’Amsterdam. Here there 
was laughter, joking, punning, drawing, and rhyming. Méry 
was famous at the latter sport. One evening Dumas was 
asked to give him a set of words, which he was to rhyme in 
a few verses. Happily the list is preserved. 

“Tut!” writes Dumas, “I have a good idea. I will give the 
words to the two hundred thousand subscribers and million 
readers of the ‘ Little Journal!’ Here is a prize! The sub- 
scriber who turns these words into rhyme, into the best set 
of verses, shall have for his exceeding great reward an auto- 

raph letter written jointly by Méry and by ME!” Simple 
Sicmender !—Paris letter in the Atheneum. 

——_— Os , 


AN ENLIGHTENED EMPEROR. 


A late number of the Union Bretonne contains some inte- 
resting details relative to the building and opening of a light- 
house built by order of the Emperor of Morocco on Cape 
Spartel. The lighthouse was inaugurated on the 15th inst. in 
presence of the Consuls of the Christian Powers represented 
at Morocco, and residing at Tangiers, who desired to judge of 
the effect of the light. dinner was given on the occasion to 
the Consular body under a large tent decorated with the flags 
of all nations. The Consul-General of Italy presented the en- 
gineer who constructed the lighthouse with the cross of the 
Order of Saints Maurice and arus, as a proof of he interest 
the Italian Government took in the work, and in considera- 
tion of the difficulties the engineer had to surmount in execu- 
ting in Morocco, with the feeble means placed at his disposal, 
a monument calculated to render such important services to 
seamen. The Pasha of Tangiers arrived nearly at the same 
moment mounted on an iron-gray charger richly caparisoned. 
He was accompanied by four soldiers on foot, waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and followed. by a numerous guard of khalifats, 
caid, and soldiers, all mounted on splendid horses. 

The Arabs from the neighbouring districts hastened to the 
lighthouse with presents for the Pasha. They drew up in line, 
and respectfully saluted him on his approach with cries of 
“ Honour to our Pasha!” to which the latter graciously re- 
plied. The engineer went to meet the Pasha at the entrance 
of the lighthouse, and after mutual compliments he conducted 
him to the place reserved for him. The negroes, with won- 
derful activity, placed cushions and carpets, on which he, 
seated himself in the Oriental fashion to receive the Consuls’ 
Dragoman, who presented him with sweetmeats and a model 
of the lighthouse, bearing a lighted lamp on its top. The 
Pasha was amazed at the model, being totally ignorant of the 
effect of a lighthouse. The Consuls then came to present 
their saiutations to the Pasha, who next received the presents 
brought by the Arabs, consisting of cheese, milk, Ces, fowl, 
and sheep, which were distributed among the soldiers forming 
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his escort. The sun. ha’ the , holding a lan- | society 
tara, preceded the Pasha an ths Console tate the Hightinan 
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arrived in the tower, the presented a lighted 
Pasha and to the _— French, and Spanish 

them to light lamp of which the oil 
to branches. The crews of several ships 
easterly wind in the Bay of Jeremias saw with 
destined to render such great service. Torches 
were then ted outside, and preparations were made for 
jd seat of the Pasha, the Consuls, and their attendants. 
and Moors, huddled in a narrow space, 
trange e. Themoon at that moment rose 
above the high mountain over the lighthouse and added to the 
grandeur of the scene, while it ted the crowds to reach 
Tan over very rough ground. 

The lighthouse of Uape Spartel, situated on a very danger- 
ous coast, is calculated to render immense service to all ships 
eppoeesiing it. Until 1860 the various Emperors of Morocco 

used to suffer a lighthouse to be erected at Cape Spartel, 
but in consequence of the fatal shipwreck of the Brazilian fri- 

Donna Isabella, when 80 many seamen perished, the 
ench Consul at Morocco obtained a promise from the reign- 
ing Emperor Sidi-Mohammed Ben-Ahd-el-Rhaman that a 
lighthouse should be erected at the Cape at the expense of 
orocco. The Emperor, however, made it a condition that 
the French Government would provide an engineer, and 


Works. 

There were difficulties to be surmounted in the con- 
struction of the lighthouse. A suitable position could only be 
found on very rough ground on the side of a steep mountain, 
to be approached only by wild beasts, and so overgrown with 
brushwood that it became necessary to destroy it by fire. The 
Emperor desired that Moors alone should be employed in the 
construction of the lighthouse, but they showed so much op. 
ey that they were three years at it, and had not the 

rench Government sent a few workmen to assist M. Jacquet 
he never could have completed the work. It was expedient 
that the building should be a little fortress, capable of resist- 
ing any attack from the Arabs in the interior, so frequently in 
revolt against their Emperor. Notimber could be used in the 
building in consequence of the extraordinary heat and humi- 
dity of the climate, and stone and brick were alone employed. 
The tower, which is 66 feet high, is placed on an enormous 
perpendicular rock. It is square outside and round inside, 
and the top is reached by a circular stone staircase. The 
apartments for the guardians are at the bottom. The building 
is closed with an iron door, and the style of the building is 
Moorish. M. Jacquet adopted this style of building in com- 
pliment to the Emperor, who, though he does not possess 
ship, consented to erect a building at his own expense to save 
the lives of seamen. The care of the lighthouse is not to be 
intrusted to the Moors. The Consuls of the Christian Powers 
have appointed a committee to take care that the light is well 
kept, so that navigators may have no fear on that subject. 
The ee are Christians and asuperiitendent is expected 
from Belgium. The lighthouse is situated in 37 deg. 47 min. 
15 sec. latitude, and 8 deg. 15 min. 50 sec. west longitude from 
Paris. Its height from the soil is 72ft., and from the level of 
the sea 285ft. It may be seen at a distance of 20 miles. 


———_¢——_—___ 
SHAKSPEARE’S PRAYER-BOOK? 


Who has not thought occasionally about Shakspeare’s 
library—for he must have had one—and wondered what the 
great man’s friends or relations could have done with his 
books ? for these never turn up on bookstalls, or on the shelves 
of old country libraries, like the stray volumes that have been 
thumbed and inked by other notabilities. Where have they 
gone to? Did Shakspeare never scribble on fly-leaves or title- 
pages, and prepare for little scenes of excitement and small 
sensations, when future owners should open the books? 
Other men of his time, and since, have done this. It is a 
cheap, although a not very satisfactory, popularity; for the 
single owner of a library, two or three hundred years after 
one’s decease, is but a limited audience to a person of ambition. 
Within a recent period we have known a person of the name 
of Jolley—Thomas Jolley—who bought thousands of books, 
not to read, but simply to write his name on the fly-leaf, and 
affix his bookplate to the cover. Who has not observed on 
Lundon bookstalls occasional shoals of books and tracts with 
one Charles Clarke’s name inside, and some very droll 
“boetry,” entitled “ A Pleader to the Reader when a Needer,” 
from the pen of Mr. Clarke, stuck to the cover? Dr. Bliss, 
the lately deceased notability of Oxford, had a strange madness 
for collecting large masses of books and scribbling in them. 
A book is made up of sheets numbered by the signatures 
ABO, &c. Most books or tracts extend to two sheets, so the 
Doctor seized upon the B sheet as the means of carrying his 
name down to posterity, besides gratifying an odd whim o 
bibliophobia. Before the “ B” he carefully marked with a pen 
P., the initial of Philip, his Christian name, and on the other 
side he inked in his age or the date of the year when he made 
the purchase. 

There are probably ten thousand books in existence at the 
present moment g this peculiar manuscript testimonial 
to the tact that Dr. Bliss once upon a time possessed them. 
The poet Gray was a scribbler; Waller often left his 
name in a book; and of books with Melancthon’s MS. memo- 
randa there exists a stout 8vo. catalogue. All Shakspeare’s 
biographers, however, assert that the great poet was careless 
of his fame; and the complete absence of all traces of his 
library—excepting old Florio’s “ World of Words”’—would 
seem to corroborate their assertion. Within the last few days, 
however, a curious discovery has been made; none other, it is 
conjectured, than Shakspeare’s own Prayer-book! Mr. Toul- 
min Smith has given an account of the “ find,” and within a 
week or two Mr. Halliwell, the experts of the British Museum, 
and persons “ great” in such matters, will have pronounced it 
the gehuine Prayer-book of the poet, or simply an impudent 
fabrication by Ireland, the notorious forger, or even Malone, 
who is known to have tried his hand at such matters. The 
book was found in the usual way, and passed through the 
usual sixpenny and shilling sales, until it came into the = 
session of a sharp bookseller. The volume is one of those 
small square 12mos., in black letter, which were used for the 
pocket at the time. It has the date of 1596 on the Prayer- 
book, and 1594 on the Psalms. It bears no less than three 
signatures of “ W. Shaks .” all spelt similarly, but writ- 
ten somewhat different from the facsimilies taken from the 
will and the old folio, with which we are all so well ac- 
quainted.— London paper, Nov. 5. 

—_——_>——_——_——_ 


Noses.—Nos?s have been classified as the Roman or aquiline, 
the eagle-beaked nose, the straight or Greek nose, the cogita- 
tive wide-nostrilled nose, the Jewish, the snub, and the celestial 
or turned-up nose. Of these the first indicates decision, firm- 
ness of character, great energy, and with these a considerable 
disregard for the softnesses, littlenesses, and paltry ~~ of 

man 





and life. Many of our first-rate men have had 
noses. It was a Roman nose which determined first upon 





M. Leon Jacquet was selected by the Minister of Public} has 











—--- 
sub; this island; which if 1 tell was 
bro menting < attempt ; for Ones fll refer tnct as holnkden 
and damaged his face upon the hard shingles of the shore o 
Deal. How important the parts which have been played by 
this‘kind of facial organ,’as may be seen by a glance into a 
Beginning with Sesostris, we have e Censor, Julius 
. IV. of France, Canute, Sir William Wallace, 
Robert Bruce, Edward I., He VIL, Queen Elizabeth, 
- ola the per ar a — J — ir Francis e, Gonzalve 
of ova, who beat the Moors, the great Conde, Cortez 
Pizarro, the great Pitt, Washington, chief of the New World, 
and Wellington, the greatest captain of his age, all with Roman 
noses. Ofcourse, also, we must add Columbus, who discovered 
America. Without the testimony of portraits, we could 
declare that it must have been a Roman-nosed man who, 
beaten from court to court, laughed at and neglected, still b 
perseverance got together his little nany, and, setting his bac 
resolutely to the Old World, steered over the waste of waters 
to the New. Of half Roman and half Greek noses, which 
class combines Los gees energy with refinement, many great 
men have boasted: such were ‘Alexander the Great, Con- 
stantine, King Alfred, Wolsey, Richelieu, Lorenzo de’Medici, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sidney, and last, and greatest 
in Yenergy and effect, Napoleon Buonaparte. His nephew 
also an aquiline nose, rugose, coarse, large, but expressive, 
and cogitative as to the termination and nostrils. 

* *° It is impossible to conceive more beautiful faces than 
those which have the Greek nose; but the owners are men 
of too much refinement to be always energetic and bustling. 
Hence, when Napoleon, who was a nasologist, or nose philo- 
sopher, wanted any work well done, he asked for a man with 
plenty of nose. “Strange as it may appear,” he says, “I 
generally chose a man with a good allowance of nose.” Now 
the Grecian nation never had a superabundance of that organ. 
Their noses were small but well-chiselled straight from: the 
forehead, without much individuality or locality above them 
in the forehead, and accompanied by the well-known Greek 
character—a preference for a diagonal action, craft, sharp- 
ness, good bargaining, and refinement. They loved the arts 
rather than war. They admired eloquence because it indi- 
rectly persuaded. They were fickle, and were for ever seeking 
something new. The Romans would have battered down the 
walls of Troy in half the time in which the Grecians did, or 
they would have died under them. The Grecians loved to 
talk rather than fight. They remain in history, and occupy so 
large a space, because of the genius of their authors, not of 
that of their people. 

The possessors of the Greek nose who have become cele- 
brated in history will very fairly indicate the general character 
which it seems to point out. Addison, Byron, Shelley, 
Petrarch, Spenser, and Milton (in his youth), are those amongst 
poets who were distinguished by this feature. Of painters 
there are many who, as their portraits show, possessed it: 
Raffaelle the divine, one of the most beautiful of men, Canova 
the sculptor, Claude, Titiav, Murillo, and (when young) 
Rubens. Under this class naturally falls a very excellent 
kind of nose, called the Greco-cogitative. In youth many 
noses are almost purely Grecian ; but these afterwards develop 
into the rugose, hee | noatrilled, cogitative nose, which the 
majority of great thinkers appear to have . This is 
the last class of which we can at present treat. It should not 
turn up, nor be bluntly snubbed, but gradually widen below 
the bridge. The nostrils should be fine and wide, not close 
and thin. The tip should, as we have said, have a character 
of its own, and should certainly not be thin, which would in- 
dicate weakness and curiosity. Men of war or of theology, 
inventors, agriculturists, or strict men of business, possess this 
nose; and to enumerate the number of first-rate men who 
have possessed it would occupy more space than we can 
afford.—‘ About in the World.” 





How PrtTroLevm 1s Formep.—We may set it down as an 
axiom, that nature is not only capable of producing now all 
articles that she has ever produced, but that she is and will 
continue to produce them until she substitutes something 
better. Perhaps our meaning will be better understood by 
applying it to a single article. Suppose, for instance, we take 
the one in which we all have so deep an interest—petroleum. 
This is known to be a hydro-carbon, composed of two 


S. 

These gasses are primary elements, indestructible and ex- 
haustless in quantity. One of them, hydrogen, is a constituent 
of water, and of course is inexhaustible as the ocean. The 
other is a constituent in all vegetable forms, and in many of 
our rocks. One hundred pounds of limestone, when burned, 
will weigh but sixty pounds. The part driven off by burning 
is carbonic acid. Underlying the “ Oil Rock” is a stratum of 
limestone, of unknown thickness, known to be upward of one 
thousand feet in depth. 

The water falling on the surface and percolating through 
the porous sand stone that overlies the oil rocks, becomes 
charged with salt, potash, saltpetre and other chemical ingre- 
dients, and finally reaches the limestone rock and decomposes 
it—the carbon in the rock and the hydrogen of the water 
uniting to form oil, while the oxygen is set free to as- 
cend to the atmosphere or unite with minerals and form 


oxydes. 

“Phe reverse of this process is seen in burning the oil in a 
lamp—the oxygen in the atmosphere uniting with the carbon 
in the oil, forming carbonic acid, and with the hydrogen 
forming water—thus completing the circle. ‘The question is 
frequently asked, when will the oil become exhausted? We 
a answer, when the ocean is, and not before.—Pittsburg 





MisPLaceD ZEAL.—An unrehearsed act (and one that might 
heve proved rather dangerous to the artistes performing it) 
took place the other night at Franconi’s Cirque Imperial, 
Rouen, France. The English Clown (Charlie Keith), who is a 
great favourite with the public of Rouen, performs a comic 
scene in which he takes a hat, from off the head of one of the 
audience (the above party being one of the artistes of the 
Cirque disguised as a peasant), and after performing sundry 
tricks with the hat, he finally turns a somersault on it, break- 
ing in the crown, and completely spoiling the hat. The 
owner finding his hat damaged, goes into the ring, and being 
en ,Tuns after the Clown, striking him with an old um- 
brella he has in his hand, until the Clown makes his exit at 
the door, and the peasant the way he came in, consoling 
over the loss of his broken hat. This scene always causes 
much laughter, and during its performance on the above-men- 
tioned night one of the soldiers who was at the Circus seeing 
this scene take place, and thinking he had a right to interfere, 
rushed into the ring with his sword drawn to protect the 
Clown, and was about to seize the owner of the hat, who was 
attacking the Clown with his umbrella. The excitement now 
was as the t was running after the Clown, 
and the soldier (with gleaming sword in hand) after the 

t, and, catching him, would have dragged him off 
to durance vile, and perhaps have some personal 
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injury on him, had not the other artistes come into 
the ring and lained the whole affair to the over duti- 
ful soldier, who now seemed ashamed at the part he had 

‘left the ring amidst the shouts of the audience, who 
> ily for his trouble in adding an extra act 
to the programme,—. paper. 

For AMERICAN Russo-PHILEs.—A letter oe ae 
October 15, and published in the Glasgow gives a 
painful account of the condition of the Circassian exiles in 
that island. The writer says :—“ Since last mail we have had 
alittle more stir and excitement in this place (Lanaca) than 
‘we are accustomed to. The arrival of three vessels, bringing 
Circassian refugees, was the cause of the excitement. 
These vessels were three smal] b which had been laden 
with 2700 human beings. Two thirds of these were reported 
to. be ill, and suffering from all kinds of diseases, Death had 
wrought such havoc on board that only 1400 of the 2700 were 
landed, and 900 of these were more dead than alive. It was 
one of the saddest sights that could be imagined to see these 
wretched creatures landing, after having been crowded to so 
cruel an excess in these small vessels for more than two 
months, without even standing room, packed, in fact, like sar- 
dines, with the main hatch shut on them t part of the way. 
For three days previous to their arrival they had been without 
water. On landing, many of them drank with such avidity 
that they died on thespot inthe act of drinking. Their skins 
were. literally covered half-inch deep with vermin. The 
deaths among the sick since landing have been from forty to 
fifty. Corpses are strewed along the coast, and more bodies 
are being hourly washed ashore. A vessel which came into 

rt soon after these three brigs reports that many dead 

ies were roa | far out at sea. The inhumanity of such 

an act as to stow 2700 beings in these vessels is unparalleled. 
The fault rests chiefly with the captains who goto Circassia 
and load to the full, bringing their c argo to Gecstantineple, 
where John T urk pays him per head for his load. These 
captains make enormons sums of money by their savage trade ; 
for when they have got their victims on board, they rob both 
the living and those who die under the barbarous treatment 

they receive. Of those washed ashore here several prove to 

have been thrown over board alive—such, probably, as would 

not submit to bero bbed, or who would likely tell tales. So 
far as I can ascertain, there is no contagious disease amongst 
the sufferers, but they die from the effects of sheer inanition, 


Sepnneng that all is being done for them that is possi- 
yw 








GE oF ViscounT AMBERLEY.—The old parish 
church of Alderley was on the 8th the scene of another 
fashionable marriage. As in the case of Mr. Howard’s wed- 
ding, a few days ago, the bride was again one of the family of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, the Hon. Katherine Stanley, fourth 
daughter. The bridegroom was Viscount Amberley, the 
eldest son of Earl Russell. The weather was extremely fa- 
vourable, and there was a | and fashionable attendance of 
Visitors at the ceremony. The route from the hall to the 
church was spanned in places by triumphant arches, and flags 
and banners were displayed from the top of the church, the 
front of the hall, and elsewhere. The church was decorated 
With evergreens, which gave the building a cheerful appear- 
ance, A little after eleven o’clock, the visitors left the hall 
for the church, and were shortly afterwards followed by those 
taking a more active part in the ceremony. The bridal party 
reached the sacred edifice about a quarter to twelve o'clock, 
and as the bride passed from the carriage to the church her 
path was lined by school children, who strewed the walk 
with flowers. The bride wore a white glace silk dress, with 
Tich Brussels lace trimmings, a Brussels lace veil, and a wreath 
of orange flowers. The bridesmaids, of whom there were six, 
viz., Lady Georgiana Russell, Lady Mary Agatha Russell, the 
Hon. Mand Stanley, Lady Blanche Ogilvy, Miss N. Lane- 
Fox, and Miss Lister, were attired in white mousselin-de-laine 
dresses, trimmed with swandown and pink velvet. Viscount 
Melgund, the eldest son of the Earl of Minto, officiated as the 
best man, and the bride was given away 4 her father. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by the Dean of Westmins- 
ter (Dr. Stanley). At the conclusion of the ceremony the party 
returned to the hall and partook of a sumptuous weddin 
breakfast, At a later hour the bride and bridegroom left for 
Woburn Abbey, one of the seats of the Duke of Bedford. The 
wedding presents, which were numerous and very choice, 
were increased by contributions from the school children. 
The rejoicings were brought to a close at night with a sup- 
per and bal) to the tenantry on the estate.—C/ester paper. 





An Arrocity: Cootness.—A Vienna journal reports a 
diabolical proceeding which took place at Venice on the even- 
ing of the 27th Oct. The greater part of the officers of Count 

Nobili infantry regiment, which on the next day was going in- 
to garrison at Lido and Chioggo, were assembled at a fare- 
well dinner. The Colonel presided, and, with the company 
of several ladies, gaiety and animation prevailed,when sudden- 
ly an Orsini bomb, weighing six pounds, and furnished with 
ten capsules, fell through the glass skylight into the lap of the 
colonel, who received a slight contusion. Happily the bomb, 
which was of cast brass, did not explode, and the capsules fell 
out. It is stated that the officers did not allow themselves 
to be disconcerted in the least by this dastardly act, but con- 
tinued their festivity till the morning. 





STRANGE Larm For ForceErs.—In one of the Metropolitan 
prisons a manufactory of forged notes has been discovered, 
and a capital idea indeed it is. Supposing the prison autho- 
rities to go halves with the prisoners, or to employ the latter 
in the mechanical portion of the work, shutting them off 
from intercourse with the world, could a snugger or more 
sequestered place be conceived for carrying on this particular 
branch of business than the four walls of a gaol? In the 
present instance, it appears, a sort of mixed system had been 
adopted by the honourable governor and his associates, the 
convicts. The blackest criminals only—those who had been 
sentenced to a number of years, and therefore would not be 
liberated inconveniently soon—were selected for the work. 
They were separated from the rest, initiated into the myste- 
ries of the art, and allowed a per-centage on the profits. They 
were lodged well, fed well, and, by thus saving against the 
day of liberty, became so identified with the concern that to 
“break” would have been to turn paupers, and embark for 
Siberia at the same time. But, as the best laid schemes of men 
and mice gang aft aglee, somehow or other this unique 
conspiracy got wind too. A search was ordered to be made 
in the prison. A band of detectives was despatched to the place 
where the fox had been set to keep the geese. Forcing the 
door at night, and turning everything upside down, they 
succeeded in discovering a number of notes under the floor- 
ing of one of the rooms. hee hapa this nothing could be found. 
If the Government -had their spy inthe prison, the governor 
had his inthe Government. He had been warned beforehand. 
Presses, plates, &c., had disappeared in time, So it came to 


A. D. 1864, in the city of St. , capital of the. 
, Tuler of the orthodox.—Letier from St. Petersburg. 


A Swim or Tarrty Mrixs.—During the rough weather and 
heavy sea that recently ed, a Sennen man ved 
three tame swans app the rocks. One of was 


soon knocked about among the cliffs and killed. The other 
two were secured. They were found to be very hungry, and 
their thirst was intense. Their clipped wings sho that 
water and not air had been te oh by which they found their 
way to the Land’s End, and within the last day or two it has 
been discovered that th to Mr. Augustus Smith, 
M.P., and—either tired of d met ony far from 
Tresco during a westerly wind—swam from y to the 
Land’s End, a voyage across the Atlantic of near} miles. 
They have returned with less exertion, as the Litile Western 
has taken them home.— West Briton. 


“Toe Broken PrrcHer.”—A statue is to be erected to the 
celebrated French painter Greuze, the favourite of Marie 
Antoinette, at his bey ty onc Tournois, in Bo Greuze, 
the favourite of the “ Broken Pitcher,” was once in very high 
renown and state in France; but he died in 1804, neglected 
and in deep When Napoleon I. accidentally heard of 
his death he said, “ Why was he too proud to apply tome? I 
should have given him a pitcher of Sévres filled with gold, 
wherewith he might have mended all his pitchers again!” It 
is the Emperor’s wish that the dead master should now be 
honoured with a statue. 








Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 829.—By A. de Lelie, of Amsterdam. 
BLACK. 





White to play and mate in 4 moves. 


SoLvuTION TO PROBLEM No. 828. 


ite. Black. 
1. Kt toQ2 1, K to B 4 (a) 
2. B to B 8, ch | 2 KtoBd5 
3. Q to K 5, mate 
(a) 1K toQ3 
2. BtoQ5 2. K tks B 
3. Q to Q 7, mate. 





We are sometimes asked, ‘‘ What has become of Paul Morphy?” 
The question may n6w be answered. Inarecent New Orleans 
paper, we observe the following among the “‘ Business Cards” — 
“Paul Morphy, Attorney-at-Law, 12 Exchange Place.” May he 
rise to as much eminence in his serious profession, as he has ac- 
quired in the universal Chess world! 





The following Game, at the odds of Knight, was played lately 
in London between Mr. McDonnell and Dr. Blomberg. 


Remove White’s K Kt. 
White(McD.) Black (B.) White (McD.) Black(B.) 





1PtcK4 PtoK4 19RtoQKt? PtoKB4 
2PtoQ4 PtksP 20 B tks B P tks B 
3 BtoQ3 BiogBs 21 RtksQBP,ch K tke R 
4 Castles PtoQ3 22 R toQR7,ch K toQ3 
5PtoKB4 KttoQBS | 23 RtksQ K tks 8 
6KttoQ2 PtoKR4 24 QtksP, ch K toQ2 
7PtoQR3 PteQR4 %PtksBP KtoQB 
8 Q to K QtoK2 26 BtoB 4 R to Q 8, ch 
9QtoKB2 KttoKR3 |27KtoR2 KRtoQ@ 
10PtoKR3 BtoQ2 28 BtoK6,ch K to Kt2 
11 KttoK B38 CastlesQR /|29QtoK7ch KRtoQ2 
12 PtoQKt4 PtksP 80 QtoK Kt5 QRtoQ7 
13 P tks P B tks P 31 PtoKB6 PtksP 
14 KttksQP BtoQB4 3 Qs Bt K B to Q3 
15 BtoKS KttoQKt 33 QtksKBP QRtoK7 
16 RtoQR8 de | 3 QtoK7,ch K toQ3 
17 KttksB Ptks Kt 35 Qto QKi4,ch 
IWRtoQKt KtoQ2 And White wins. 





Tue NunneRY CeEnsor.—I had been denounced before 
another Abbess as a reader of mundane literature, or that ir- 
relevant to ecclesiastical subjects. A spy having informed 
her, I was caught en — délit, by the Superior, with the 
book in my hand. “ What good book is this you are reading, 
my daughter? Let me look at it!” said she. There being no 
time to conceal it, I was obliged to hand it to her, not without 
a lively disquietude concerning my justification of such a 
possession. The Abbess put on her spectacles, and having 
read the title of it, restored me the closed book, saying—“ The 
—— | St. Helena. Ah! = —. of * —— 
mother ow they are tu {calumniating thi r 

oor girl!” It bee. a “ Memprial of St. Helena,” and a fittle 
ater I satisfied myself that the eminent Superiur of San Gre- 
gorio was entirely innocent of the name and fame of Napoleon 
the Great!—Memoirs of an ex-Benedictine Nun. 





Fanaticism Run Map.—There was, says the National In- 
telligencer, & sermon preached at Milwaukee on the Sunday 
before the late election by a Reverend Mr. Towne, in which 
he indulged in the following blasphemous Pn sae His 
congregation, if not as mad as he is, ought to provide him 
with a strait-jacket : 

“ The election of Tuesday involves issues which an angel 
might tremble to think of. The interests suspended upon the 





stake move earth, and hell, and heaven. The armies of the 
Union, and her navies, are waiting to hear from it. The dark 


eens Sete Soars ie een ter Soe & The 


of liberty on the other side of the Atlan- 
part of the civilized are waiting to 
hear from it. on his eternal throne is waiting to hear 

whether, as a nation, we will forsake 
_ keep , or keep the sin and be forsaken by 

m. a ee 
Tue Wickiow Pzerace.—Lord Wicklow writes to the 
Times :-—“ My attention has been called to a letter signed ‘ T. 
C. Clark,” in which it is said that Mr. W. G. Howard (who 
was presumptive heir to my peerage), whose death recentl 
took place under distressing circumstances, left a son, and, 
further, that ‘his widow expects ‘an increase in her family.’ 
I trust I should be the last person to peril the birthright of an 
infant towards whom I could not bear ill-will in consequence 
of the errors of either or of both its parents; but | think it a 
duty I owe to my nephew, aud actual heir, Mr. Charles 
Howard, of the 11th Hussars, to state thus mor y that neither 
have I nor any of my family ever before heard of the circum- 
stances therein set forth, nor have I, after proper inquiry 
reason to believe that they are other than the conception of 
that person’s imagination.” 

French VIEW oF THE Betrast Rrots.—A correspondent 
of the Zimes points out an amusing instance of the wonderful 

orance of this country shown by French writers. In an 
illustrated almanac for 1865, called Almanach de Voleur, pub- 
lished at the Deput Central des Almanachs, 18, Rue de Seine, 
Paris, the riots in Belfast are thus alluded to:— 

«¢ Belfast est une petite ville d’Irlande, avoisinant Edinbourg, 
et habitée en grande partie par des ouvriers, la plupart terrassiers 
ou charpentiers....... Au mois d’Avril dernier les Catholiques 
d’Edinbourg ayant eu l’idée de rendre un solennel hommage 2 la 
mémoire d@’O’Conneil en lui érigeant une statue,” &e. 

The concluding paragraph is as follows :— 

“ Des habitants inoffensifs, des femmes, des enfants furent 
égorgées et torturés avec des raflinements qui rappellent les hor- 
reurs des guerres de religion au moyen-age.’ 

We know not which most to admire, the writer’s powers of 
exaggeration, or his knowledge of topography.—London 
paper. 

Mr. Farapay AND SPrriTvALisM.—Mr. Faraday in answer 
to a spiritual invitation, has sent tke following characteristic 
reply :—“ I am obliged by your courteous invitation, but real- 
ly I have been so disappointed by the ‘ manifestations’ to which 
my notice has st different times been called that I am not en- 
couraged to give any more attention to them, and I therefore 
leave those to which you refer in the hands of the professors 
of legerdemain. If spirit communications not utterly worth- 
less should happen to start into activity, I will trust the spirits 
to find out for themselyes how they can move my attention. 
I am tired of them.” 

New Peers—Five new peers will be entitled to take their 
seats in the House of Lords at the commencement of the next 
session of parliament, viz., Lord Harry Vane, formrely M.P. 
for Hastings, who has succeeded to the dukedom of Cleveland; 
the Earl of Lincoln, who has succeeded to the dukedom of 
Newcastle; Viscount Boringdon, who has become Earl of 
Morley ; Viscount Chelsea, who has succeeded to the earldom 
of Cadogan; and the Earl Jermyn, lately M.P. for West 
Suffolk, who has become Marquis of Bristol. Lord Rodney, 
whose father died on the 19th of August, will not be able to 
take his seat until 1878, when he will be of age. 











Tas Pray Banx at Homsura.—A singular rumour is cir- 
culating in the Hessian journals. It is known that after the 
death of the childless Landgrave of Homburg, who is eighty- 
one years of age, the Play Bank at Homburg will tall to Darm- 
stadt; but now it is stated that an eement has been come 
to between the Landgrave and the Grand Duke that the last, 
after the death of the first, should reign over Homburg as 
Landgrave, instead of amalgamating the two territories. The 
result of this ment would be that the Play Bank of Hom- 
burg would exist for twenty-five years longer. According to 
the existing arrangement, the Play Bank must cease to exist, 
should Homburg fall to Darmstadt. 





Tue Pirerm Murats.—The Murat family will not this 
season be among the Emperor and Emperor's guests. They 
are now in Syria. Latein the month of October they arrived 
in Beyrout, and stayed for two daysat the French consulate 
there. From thence they set out for Balbec with the inten- 
tion of going on to Damascus. But on the road, the Princess 
was seized with a sudden faintness, and the Prince, when try- 
ing to hold her on her horse, fell from his, and dragged her 
along with him. A few contusions were the consequence. 
The idea of visiting Damascus was therefore abandoned, and 
the Royal travellers turned their faces in the direction of 
Jaffa, en route for Jerusalem.—Paris letter, Nov. 10. 





ExcesstvE Canpour.—-**In fact,we should much prefer to see 
a monarchy established to the North of us than a republic; and 
for the same reason we hope that Maximilian’s empire of the 
South will be firmly fixed and become potent and flourishing. 
On the part of this country, we need checking. We have 
been arrogant, grasping, over-confident in ourselves, feeling 
an undue sense of power, needing discipline, chastening, and 
humiliation. We have suffered terribly, it is true, in the dire- 
ful war which is upon us, and are doubtless doomed to suf- 
ferings far beyond any as yet experienced. It would be bet- 
ter for us to be taught some wholesome dread, for the welfare 
of our souls, A stronger power, on either side, both of which 


would have common cause to resist —o would be of 
immense benefit to us.—Boston Courier, Nov, 10. 





Tse NaME oF THE New Conreprracy.—Our Toronto 
contemporaries have for some time been flooded with letters 
suggesting names for the new Confederacy that is to be, and 
we observe that some of the Hamilton papers are giving 
place to communications on the same subject. The Times 
published a letter in which the writer recommends 
“ Knigtguhlrgcozzdf” for the name of the United Provinces. 
The correspondent thinks that if this name were adopted the 


sought to quarrel with us, the effort to pronounce the name 
would either break their jaws or strangle them, and we 
would then have an easy victory.”—Cobourg Sentinel. 





Home 18 Howe.—In the pocket of a miner who died lately 
at William Creek there was found the following account of 
himself, probably written t the emergency which might 
some day happen tohim of losing the track when prospecting, 
and perishing of starvation:—‘ John Fraser is my name. 
West Hawkesbury, Canada West, is my dwelling-place when at 
home; and when abroad and in a foreign country, as Iam now, 
my heart is always there.” The lines seem to have touched 
the hearts of his brother miners on the Creek, and avery 
number of them attended his funeral in the Cameronian 
burial-ground on the 8d of September.—British Columbian, 





world would be likely to let us alone, for “if any nation — 
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MOFIOE. NHW BOOK FOR THE LADIES! VALUABLE BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES. 

D) Psst rvamed te pre , has returned to the City, Now Ready: For Sale, by J. C. PRICE, Importer ‘of English Books, &<., No. 
Bast Thirty fourth 8 esate Brofetnon thi eigen ‘THE COOK’S OWN BOOK,’’ 21 South 6th 8t., above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 





THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 


SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR: A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverrien Cosmetic RESTORA- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 75 cents and $1 50 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cunts and $1 per Borris, 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightfal Oil. 75 Cuwrs przez BorTiz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
% Cunts rer Borris. 
: One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
~a where. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
: but send your order to : 






BY A BOSTON HOUSEKEEPER, — 


500 for all kinds of 
Caray, abe thes 8 2 ey 
400 pages. Cloth. 


CONTENTS. 
+ The Art of Carving, (with 25 illustrations.) 


III. Receipts for Cooking. 

IV. ons on the Management of Families. 

mf Do. Diet. 

Table of Weights and Measures. 

VIl.. Complete 8 of Confectionery. 

VIII. Miss Leslie’s 75 Receipts for Pastry, Cake, etc. 

What the “* Ladies’ od of it: “‘ The dictionary plan 
is novel. You pounce at once, on the article you want, and 
settle in half a glance how you want it cooked.” 

This is the most seagate and extensive work of the kind pub- 
lished. Price, $1 75. For sale by all booksellers. 


OLIVER 8. FELT, Publisher, 


a WAVERLE RONELS,  Abbotieas Edition. 12 vols, royal, 
‘ te) : i “™ 

WAVERLY NOVELS Library’ Baition, with 204 Steel Engra- 
25 vols., 8vo., half-morocco, gilt tops, $150. ~ 

"8 WORKS. Best Edition. 8 vols., 8vo, half-morocco, 

AND SMOLLETT’S ENGLAND. London Trade Edl- 

tion, large type. 10 vols., 8vo., half-calf, extra, $40, London, 


DICKENS’ WORKS, with all the o illustrations by Cruik- 
Phiz, &c. 23 vols., small 8vo., morocco, extra, gilt 
to mere 


$1 
‘ ae 2 oP oe a. ores, ant Frogs: Edited by Mitford. 
vols. , Sy. mdo . 
WILSON’S ORNITHOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA. 76 folio 
plates beautifully coloured, and letter- in 4 vols. small 8yo., 
eS ., half-morocco, $50. ray 1828. 
NIGHT’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Illustrated 
upwards of 2000 Wood Engravings. 8 vols., royal, 8vo., calf, 
$75, London, 1841. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES of Ancient 


lish P 
oy 3 yols., 12mo., morocco antique, too 


. Best Edi- 
ed edges, London, 


VICTOR E. MAUGE ! any 
15 none 39 Walker Street, New Yor PRICED CATALOGUES sent gratis to address. Most of 
i he ea ene the books having been imported before the rise in gold, are mueb 
Sole Agent for the Society. *,* Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. below the current rates. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Lunglish Bibles, 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, 
CHURCH SERVICES, LESSONS, &c. 
(Standard and Authorised Editions.)' 


A Most Extensive and Beautifal Stock 
Or 
RICH AND ELEGANT BINDINGS; 
ALSO, 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURED LEATHER GOODS, 
4s 


Writing Desks, Pocket Books, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, &c. 
SUPERB FAMILY BIBLES 


FOR 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
° 626 Broadway, New York. 
Branch of the London Establishment. 


CHORAL FESTIVAL! 


TRINITY CHURCH. 
OPENING of (the NEW CHANCEL ORGAN, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
DR. CUTLER 
Morning Performance,_WEDNESDAY, Dec. 7th, at 12 o’clock. 
Evening Performance,—THURSDAY, Dxc. 8th, at 8 o’clock. 
Organ Solos by 
Messrs. George W. Morgan, OC, J. Hopkins, 
and Dr. Cutler. 
Vocal Solos by competent Artists. 
Selections 
FROM THE GREAT WORKS OF HANDEL, BACH, MENDELSSOHN 
AND HAYDN. 
Explanatory Lecture, 
BY REV. FRANCIS VINTON, D.D. 
Chorus of One Hundred Male Voices, accompanied on the 
Two Organs by Messrs. WALTER and CUTLER. 
Progra 


mmes, giving synopsis of Lecture, names of performers 
and words of Music, in full, will be distributed among the andi- 
ence, without charge. 








Tickets to Each Performance, One Dollar. 
For Sale at the principal Music and Book Stores. 


These must be obtained in advance, as no money will be received 
at the Church, under any circumstances. 


All communications with reference to the Festival must be ad- 
dreesed to F. Wippows, Business Agent, A. Ponp & Co’s Music 
Store, 547 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


A UVIQUE AND TASTEFUL GIFT. 


GEMS FROM EUROPEAN PICTURE GALLERIES. 


Consisting of 100 highly-finished Engravings on Steel, from the 
best Pictures of the most celebrated Masters, Ancient and Modern, 
among which will be found the choicest subjects of the following 
celebrated Painters :—Rubens, Carle Dolce, Raphael, Gerard Dow, 
Van Dyke, Berghem, Snyders, Teniers, Murillo, Veronese, Guido, 
Houthorot, Nouvermans, Guercino, Van de Velde, Georgione, 
Andrea del Sarto, Co io, Rembrandt, &c., &c. 

In a neat Portfolio ce $7 50. 

Just received, and for Sale by 

J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Books, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


MACARIA. 
A New Novel, by AUGUSTA J. EVANS, author of “ Brvian,” 
“ Inzz,” etc. 

The publisher deems the bare announcement of a new book, by 
the author of ‘‘ Beulah,” sufficient to ensure the largest advance 
orders of any novel of the season. ‘‘MACARIA” is a novel of 

wer, fully sustaining the reputation of the author. The 
fret ekition of Five Thousand is fast passing through the press, 
to be followed by others. Orders already received exhaust our 
first supply, and Booksellers should send early to secure first 


volume, 12mo., 550 Price $1 75. 
JOHN BRADBURN 








Autumn in America. 


THE RUGGLES GEMS. 


A Collection of Miniature and Cabinet Oil Paintings of American 
Scenery, painted from Nature, 


BY RUGGLES. 
Venice Preserved. 


12 Cabinet Paintings of Venetian Architecture, comprising some 
of the finest views in the City of the Sea, from sketches made 


from Nature, 
me BY RUGGLES. 
appropriate 
* BRIDAL, 
BIRTHDAY 


or HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
Cc. L. JONES, 
Late Crowen’s, 843 Broadway. 





 &, & H, T. ANTHONY & OO, ) 

Mannfscturers of Photographic Materials, . 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

® 601 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Tn edition to our main busines of PHOTOGRAPHIC MA- 

these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes 

Cities and by md 


Getaloges will be sant to any addrecs‘on receipt 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
the first to introduce these into the United States, 
ities in great % 
Our ALBUMS 
and cantly toany 
on receipt of price. 
TO A 
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celebrated 
etc. Catalogues sent on pony 5 Hm ng 
Catalogue 
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remit twenty-five per cent. of the amount with their order. 
3" The prices and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy, 


will 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’s 
NEW PATENT AUTOMATIC ORCANS. 





These new instruments are just now perfected and introduced 
to ben public as the greatest triumph yet made in musical instru 
ments. 

For the Church, School or Parlor, they have no equal. The 
ay of tone is pure, and comes nearer to that ot the large 

e Organ tone, than any instrument re produced. 
uring the past half century, the French and Germans have 
manufactured reed instruments, with double bellows and two 
pedals for the feet to operate, but the want of the reversed or Ex- 
HAUSTION BELLOWS, (which is the only bellows used in our instru- 
ments,) made it impossible for them to produce the mellow, rich 
and musical tone for which our instruments are celebrated. 

Another objection to this method of blowing was, that both feet 
being coommrs no opportuuity was offered for the management 
of the swell. Within the past two years, instruments constructed 
on this European plen of “‘ double blowers,” have been manufac- 
tured in this country, and to counteract this difficulty, (want of 
a 8well,) a lever has been projected from the centre of the instru- 
ment to act upon the swell, and OPERATED BY THE KNEE. 

« The inconvenience and contortion necessary to effect this object, 
are disagreeable enough to 
such an appendage is nearly e. 

Our automatic device obviates this difficulty entirely, the sim- 
ple act of blowing with more or less force, giving the desired in- 
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